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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi Rive 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7}¢ cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 


reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- | 


cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, 
DraFts, or POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 44> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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FOR WEAK NERVES 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
It is particularly useful in making weak 
nerves strong, as it contains necessary elements 


of nutrition for the nervous system, obtained 
from natural sources. 


"The Life of Samuel J. Levick — 
Edited by Hugh Foulke. 


For Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
Price, $1.50 ; by mail $1.68. 1500 Race 8t., Phila. 
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| MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 1, 1896. 


N EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER (FRIEND) 

A wantsa position Willing todosome sewing. 

Good reference given. Address 8. R. SUTTON, 
Moore’s Mills, vutchess Co., N. Y. 

;VOR SALE OR RENT.—THE RESIDENCE OF 
Charles Haines, deceased. House of 9 rooms 
and out buildings, 5 acres of ground, 14 miles 

from Pendleton, 44 mile from Fall Creek Meeting of 
Friends. Free gas for fuel and light. For further 
particulars write to N. C. HAINES, Pendleton, Ind. 


NOTICE. 


THE Universal Peace Union has rendered very 
efficient service through mediation in settling the 
late formidable strike of the employés of the Union 
Traction Company and now appeals to all philan- 
thropic societies and individuals to aid in circula- 
ting the double number of 


‘*The Peacemaker ”’ 


for January and February, containing a full account 
of the commission 
Only ten cents per copy, postage two cents. 
Address OLIVERS. FELL, 
Business Manager, 
Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall. 


‘PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


| for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


| THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
| MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


|  CLEARING-UP SALE OF LADIES’ 
| AND CHILDREN'S 


Fine Shoes. 





| Prices one fourth and one-third off for the month. | 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th St. (below Arch) Phila. 


Cf ane 2 . ‘ ‘ r 
Divisions in the Society of Friends 
(Third Edition.) 

By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 

| 26 North 7th St,, Phila. 

| The whole story. Review of notices of former 
| edition by Orthodox Friends. Some extraordinary 
| incidents of the Separation of 1827. Concise state- 
| ment of the author’s views as to what is the faith 
| of the Society of Friends. 

| For Sale by 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the 
price, 50 cents. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Investment Securities. 


WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


Our Mr. Forsythe will be in several counties of 
| Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, and in the 
following towns: 

| ®t. Joseph, 
| Kansas City, 
Minneapolis. 
| during the latter part of December and January. 
| AS many investors have requested him to attend 
| to mortgages and property for them, he can give 
proper attention to a few more in some localities 
without much additional expense to investors, and 
will visit some other localities later. 
| If you wish his services, reports or advice. write or 


Omaha, 
St. Paul, 


Denver, 
Lincoln, 


| call at Philadelphia office, 332 DREXEL BUILDING. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNvuT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETU., ETC. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
THE next regular meeting of 
The Young Friends’ Association 


will be held on the evening of Second month 10th 
at 8 o’clock, in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, 15th and Race Streets. 


PROGRAM: 
“THE VALUE OF SILENT MEETINGS,” 
By Edward A. Pennock. 


At this, the Eighth Annnal meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the Executive Committee desires to make 
our members more generally known to each other 
| and as one means to this end would urge every 

member who can possibly do so, to be present and 
to respond at roll call with a brief sentiment. In 
order to have time for this exercise and to afford op- 
| portunity for social mingling after adjournment, the 
| program for the evening has been limited to the 
single paper. 

All interested, whether members or not, are cor- 
dially invited. 


| 


| Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 
1695 Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Just published for the Committee. 
Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Board Binding. 
Price, 25 cents ; mailed for 30 cents. 
\ FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
| 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





NOW READY. 
‘* Words by the Way.”’ 


By ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


160 pages, bound in linen cloth, gilt top. 
60 cents. Mailed for 65 cents. 


Price 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


Good merchants find out 


| that it pays to sell Macbeth 

lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 


that is made for your lamp. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


Let us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
| YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
| 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordiall 
| invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, 
| those from without the city and young Friends 
| boarding in the city being particularly desired to 
0 80. 

| The rooms are designed to be 
| 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 
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BISHOP | 
PHILLIPS BROOKS'S | 


PERFECT FREEDOM” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 

Thought and Action 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. j 


The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. ave 
- > _ = nav 
New Year’s Sermon. You h 
Abraham Lincoln. + 
, ' wash. That’s 
With an Etched Portrait by W. H. W. BICKNELL. 


One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. E. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 


w= Procren & Gamace Co., Om’t 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 

jentific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 


THE 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par-| house; quiet, comfort, luxury, 
ticulars, address re. “Ts. pained. anlietee 
CHARLES DkGARMO, Ph.D., President. | 25 THE CHALFONTE gives. 


mailed on application. 


E. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


| The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Mueh Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing r- 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHOR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. | 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, eee Islaud, N. ¥. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


he Pennhurst. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE. 


steam heat. Special winter rates. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Home Comforts 
The Whittier, Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
rom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 





|} OPERA GLASSES, 
FIELD GLASSES, 
LORGNETTES, 


At Reduced Rates during January. 


All conveniences, including electric elevator and | 
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Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


seticed the disagreeable odor of clothes just from the 
s the soap. Cheap soaps do not rinse out. 


health,—these 


Will open Second Month 15th, 1896. 
ROBERTS & SONS, 








Ivory Soap 


rinses readily, leaving the clothes sweet, clean and white. 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
are what such a seaside home 
Descriptive booklet 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








The bottom to prices on weeders knocked out by 
the Z. Breed Weeder Co. 
Al! agencies cancelled and no more agents wanted 
x The wholesalers and retailers profits saved to the 
uyers 


In dealing with us every farmer is now to be both 


| wholesaler and retailer as well as user, and can save 


T ‘ y , T 
lege or business The home-like surroundings make Wi LLIAM ». Y ARNALL, 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- os 7 =e s . 
dents admitied whenever there are vacancies. Send | 1406 Chestnut St., I hiladelphia, Pa. | 


for circulars to 
Or 
CYNTHIA G. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. 


aa Orders by mail attended to re. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres=nt build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has j fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Heaithfully anc 


ogee located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, | 
( vhappaqua, i A 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


Jobbing Attended To 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
| &. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats | Avenae. 2212 Wallace Street 


CHARLES BURTON, : 





GEORGE. SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 

Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends | 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 

227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
le or business ; biological, chemical, and physical | 
sbeonterien; manual training in wood and metal Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 

work. For Catalogue, address . 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 





YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS SUCH AS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS | 
SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Practical House and Sign Painter, | 








both these profits (about one-half the retail price of 
the machine himself by ordering now. 

The Zephaniah Breed Weeders will work corn, 
sugar-cane, potatoes, peas, beans, squashes, melons, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbages, beets, carrots, ~~ 
nips, cauliflower, celery, onions. (think of it 
onions !), strawberry plantations (both new and 
old), asparagus (during cutting season) and many 
other crops, all without other cultivation, hand- 
hoeing, or hand-weeding, while for grain fields they 
have no equal. See what a Kansas Friend says of 
them in our ad. in this paper Eleventh month 23d 
and 30th. 

Our No. 1 and 2 (tw horse)will work clean 25 to 
28 acres per day No.3, 4, and 5 (one horse) will 
work 15 to 18 acres per day. With our No. 8 one 
man’s t'me will care for 5 to 7 acres of onions until 
they are &% inch in diameter without hand-weeding. 

Send to- “day for circular describing nine sizes and 
styles of Sulky, Walking, and Hand machines. It 
also contains an article on “ Weeds and Tillage,” 
by Prof. ‘aft, of the Michigan Agricultural College 

‘Shallow vs. Deep C ultivation,’’ by Prof. Hunt, of 
Ohio Agricultural College, and “ How I grow 300 to 
400 busnets of potatoes in Massachusetts,” by C. W. 
Russell. Esq., of Upton, Mass., an authority on po- 
tato culture. Address 

DESK B, THE Z. BREED WEEDER Co., 
26 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them here: 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) 





22 
Fancy Indian Baskets,. . . . 5c. up. 
Sewing Stands gapped . 50c. up. 
Corner Cabinets, . . ‘ - oo up. 


CON Row, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
V. 

THERE ¢s no fellowship with God, no light of his coun- 
tenance to be enjoyed, no peace and assurance to be had, fur 
ther than obedience to his will and a faithfulness to his word, 
according to the manifestation of the light thereof tn the heart. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ Primitive Christianity Revived.” 


GONE. 


THE voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key ; 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 
Those now by me as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen, 
But what I once enjoyed in them, 

Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 


All earthly comforts vanish thus ; 

So little hold of them have we, 
That we from them, as they from us, 

May in a moment ravished be. 
Yet we are neither just nor wise 
If present mercies we despise ; 
Or mind not how there may be made 
A thankful use of what we had. 

—G. Wither. 


From the British Friend, First month. 
THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. 


THe GuRNEYs OF EaRLHAM. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
London: George Allen, 1895. 2 volumes. 
The Gurneys of Earlham! ‘Their names have beena 
household word with two generations of Friends, and the 


fame of one of their number has spread as far as that of | Augustus Hare is hard on the ‘‘ sectarian narrowness’’ of 


any Englishwoman. It would be impossible not to wel- 
come a book bearing this title, and promising to intro- 
duce the members of this interesting family to our own 
intimate acquaintance, and to that of a wider circle, to 
whom most of them were before unknown. We have 
here the story, compiled chiefly from their own journals 
and letters, of the eleven children of John and Catherine 
Gurney, of Norwich, from 1775 to 1875: the lives of 
some of them have been published before, but ‘‘ of the 
united family no record or memorial has been given.’’ 
It is an interesting story, and for the most part well told ; 
each member of the group is more or less carefully delin- 
eated, and as many of them had a marked elevation of 
character and were earnest workers for the good of others, 
it is not tedious to turn from one to another, and to pass 
each in review ; noting at the same time the remarkable 
family union which remained unbroken, amidst differ- 
ences of outward circumstances and of religious profes- 
sion, to the end of their lives. The volumes too are em- 
bellished with portraits and other illustrations which add 
much to their interest. Among them are sketches of 
various members of the family by Amelia Opie, and sil- 
houettes by another hand representing scenes in the life 
of Elizabeth Fry. These recall the delicate ‘‘ cuttings 
out’’ in white paper which some of us remember in our 


and Journal. 
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| childish days, and were probably executed in that way. 


There is an error in volume 1, page 48, as to the name 
of the building there depicted. It is not, as there stated, 
the meeting-house in Goat Lane, Norwich, where the 
young Gurneys attended, but the one in the Gildencroft, 
and in the index it is so named. 

One thing is much to be regretted. The author has 
little acquaintance and less sympathy with the principles 
of Friends, and without this it is impossible to write the 
history of ‘‘the leading Quaker family of England’”’ 
with justice, or with a due appreciation of the tone and 
bent of mind which was observable in those who left, as 
well as in those who remained in membership with the 
In an early page of the first volume 
we have the following account of the religious persuasion 
in which the eleven Gurneys were brought up. 

‘*¢ The Quakers,’ or the ‘ Society of Friends,’ as they are more 
properly called, as guided as to their religious life, by rules drawn up 
about 1548 by George Fox, who, born in very humble life at Drayton, 
in Lincolnshire, and apprenticed to « shoemaker and grazier, had 
thought them out while keeping his master’s sheep. Eventually he 
left his occupations to become an itinerant preacher, ‘ holding forth’ 


without invitation, wherever he went, and rebuking whatever of evil 
he came in contact with, though frequently imprisoned for so doing.” 


A less adequate definition of the character and mis- 


sion of George Fox could not be found in English litera- 


rure ; even historians who throw doubts on his sanity 
give him credit for something better than a tendency to 
draw up rules. After this we need not be surprised at the 
careful presentation of the weaker side of Quakerism 
which marks these volumes, at the tone of depreciation 
which accompanies any notice of the conscientious scru. 
ples of those members of the family who became earnest 
Friends, not excepting Elizabeth ; whose character is, 
however, well described in all but its deepest aspects, and 
the account of her work made interesting to the reader. 


Friends, and fails to perceive their better points ; he is 
also ignorant of the changes that have taken place 
amongst them, and makes sweeping assertions which are 
not true, as, for instance, that Friends object (in the 
present tense) to drawing as well as music, and that the 
marriage of first cousins is always followed by disowr- 
ment. 

The eleven children of Earlham lost their mother 
when the youngest was but fifteen months old. She was 
a woman of devout mind and considerable culture, and 
had trained her children with loving care. The eldest, 
Catherine, a girl of seventeen, received her dying charge 
to take care of the younger ones, and was placed by her 
father at the head of the family, which, as she tells us, 
brought ‘‘a continual weight and pain which wore my 
health and spirits. I never again had the joy and glee 
of youth.’’ She nobly fulfilled her trust, and was both 
loved and revered by her sisters and brothers ; and though 
it is easy to see that in youth there were disadvantages 
arising from the want of older guardianship, yet the ulti- 
mate results were such as might make any mother proud 
and happy. One of ‘ Kitty’s’’ educational plans was 
the keeping of journals in which her young sisters noted 
down their likes and dislikes, and confessed their short- 
comings with much frankness. It may be questioned if 
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Elizabeth Fry in her prison labors. Richenda Gurney 
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what words can portray her ?—the depth of her affections, the richness 
f her mind ; the ardour of her religion ; and all this eminating from 
ner attractiue person nothing could be more interesting, nothing 
more engaging How can my pen paint Louisa, the Ma- 
jonna, the mother in Israel, her queen-like dignity with her mellowed 
seriousness ; the law of kindness that was on her lips, the finished in 
tellect with the wisdom that was from above!” _ 
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her ‘‘ diligence, cheerfulness, vivacity, and willingness, 
and power to serve many.’’ ‘* Betsy,’’ as she was called 
in the family, was graceful and attractive in person, with 
warm affections and considerable ability, combined with 
a disinclination to apply. Her eldest sister noted long 
afterwards how her natural timidity was transformed into 
a holy courage, and how a certain obstinacy became 
‘that finely-tempered decision and firmness which en- 
abled her to execute her projects for the good of others.’’ 

Samuel and Joséph John are the best known of the 
four brothers ; they were younger than the girls, and 
were early sent from home, so that they may not ha 
encountered the same religious difficulties. 

Samuel Gurney, the successful man of business, and 
the large-hearted philanthropist, has full justice done 
him in these volumes, but Joseph John Gurney scarcely 
has his due. Indeed, it is unlikely that anyone, judging 
from the outside and with no prepossession in favor of 
Friends should appreciate his character and work. Ap 
pearing as he does on the one hand as the upholder of 
Quaker ‘* peculiarities,’’ which we have ceased to regard, 
he had on the other a breadth of religious sympathy 
which many Friends lacked. He gave his full adhesion 
to the Society from an early age, and brought to it the 
benefit of a well-trained mind, imparting also a religious 
life and vigor which was much needed at the time. His 
efforts for the introduction of better Scripture instruction, 
especially in the public schools of the Society were re- 
markably successful ; the improvement soon spread be- 
yond their limits, with the result that young Friends, 
instead of being less acquainted with the Bible than the 
generality, are distinctly more so, even up to the present 
time. Weshould not wish to take the writings of Joseph 
John Gurney as a shibboleth, nor to uphold all to which 
his influence may have led, but his character was high 
and his work a very useful one, which should not be ig 
nored or depreciated. The writer of ‘‘ The Gurneys of 
Earlham ’’ was scarcely in a position to estimate it,— 
but he might have avoided the introduction of bits of 
which, whether true or not, do not concern the 


gossi] , 
public, and as now brought up have a lowering effect. 


Both Samuel and Joseph John Gurney, as well as her 
brother in-law, Sir Fowell Buxton, were associated with 
Elizabeth Fry in her labors at home, and the two former 
in her journeys abroad. Of her brother Samuel she 
speaks as her faithful friend and wise counsellor, of 
Joseph as ‘‘my prophet, priest, and sympathiser, and 
often the upholder of my soul.’’ It was well she had 
such aid and support, for her work, which was the admi- 
ration of all, was carried on amidst infirmities of the 
flesh, and sometimes in weakness and fear. One rises 
from every fresh study of the character of this remarkable 
woman with a stronger impression of the power which 
must have accompanied her words—whether addressed to 
the poor prisoners of Newgate, or to a distinguished 
company at a féte champétre in Geneva ; and it must be 
remembered that they were given in simplicity, without 
any adventitious advantages except those which belonged 
to her gracious presence and beautiful voice. These were 
sanctified gifts, and had great charm ; but the secret lay 
rather in her deep spirituality and her unusual tenderness 
and love. She used to speak of herself in her declining 
days as being ‘‘ undermined by excessive love But 
how much had that chief grace in her built up for others ? 
Love is ‘‘ the greatest thing in the world,’’ it had been 
the atmosphere of Earlham, and those who grew up in 
that beautiful home were enabled to extend a loving, 
Christlike influence over many who had had no such 
blessings in their early lives. 

MATILDA STURGE. 












FORGIVENESS. 
[And he said unto her: Thy sins are forgiven. } 

Paper by William E. Walter, for Friends’ Conference Class, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 29, 1895. 
‘‘ THERE is somewhat in great actions, which does not 
allow us to go behind them,’’ proclaims Emerson with 
authority, and who will dispute his truth? I always feel 
in hearing about, or in reading of the acts of Jesus Christ 
an unwillingness to go further into their significance than 
to try to learn what might be called their superficial 
character, that is, their immediate cause and immediate 
effect. It seems to me that our dissensions and our strifes 
and our separations all come from out the extraordinary 
things that speculation has worked into his life. We 
have troubled ourselves about many things, we have at- 
tempted to give human reason for divine doings,—in short, 
we have endeavored to substitute thinking for feeling, and 
all with the best purpose in the world. Every religion 
has suffered this way, not alone Christ’s ; but these losses 
are unavoidable, they are the miller’s toll all ideas must 
reckon with. 

So, while accepting this invitation to speak to you 
about the sinning woman and her forgiveness, I felt a 
shrinking of myself within my mind. I knew I could add 
nothing to the idealization of this touching episode, for I 
felt and still feel that its best expansion and illumination 
lie out beyond the reach of dead words. And as the 
very inmost and private thought of every one is stili left 
happily untouched and unstirred, even when he shall 
have stood before the completion of his most anxious 
effort, so I too know that, strive as I may, I cannot give 
you what I would. She of the clinging hair and the teary 
eyes, beautiful Mary Magdalene, has been before the 
world for centuries, figuring in story and verse and paint- 
ing. Consider me as a painter or a sculptor or a musi- 
cian who will sketch you, because you asked him, some 
suggestion of the famous Mary,—lI shall consider myself 
successful and happy only so far as I arouse your ideals. 

If we turn back through the narrative of Luke a little 
way from the part we are about to consider, we shall 
chance upon the record of Christ’s temptation in the 
wilderness, and of how triumphant after that, in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, he read from the prophecy of Esaias 
concerning his ministry—how God had sent him ‘to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised.”’ 

So announced, his mission was taken up immediately 
—he became renowned as a great healer, virtue went out 
at the hem of his garments, health from his finger-tips, 
and freedom sprang up at his glance, devils and spirits 
vanished at his word. But withal, there seemed to come 
little understanding of his purposes, and little heeding of 
his thought ; he cleansed ten lepers, and nine of them 
rose up in selfish happiness and went their ways; only 
one stopped to cry thanks at their deliverer. The blind 
and the sick were cured in the streets of the cities and 
by the rivers and on the shores of the seas ; the hungry 
poor were fed and even the dead were given life again. 
These were divine works, supernatural works, testamen- 
tary of his Godship, and they spread his name abroad, so 
that whole cities went out to meet him. Now, when he 
sat in the house of a Pharisee where he had been asked to 
eat, came a poor woman, a practicer of sin, to see him. 
She may have been trembling all morning on the edges of 
crowds, where the faint-hearted stay; she may have 


listened around house-corners out of sight, shunning the 
crowd,—she may have talked with him the raised up, or 
with the newly-cleansed, or with the healed blind, in 
their ecstacies. 


Whatever her means of knowing about 
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the great teacher, whether furtive or open, they must have 
been urged by an intense desire to know him personally. 
For the secret-lived, crowds are unbearable, they irritate, 
they intrude. She could not mix with the crowd, she was 
unhappy init, publicity was torment. But there was that 
longing for acquaintanceship, for personal contact, a 
social habit unnaturally fostered in her vicious life now 
diverted with a pure and strong impulse, toward the pat- 
tern man. ‘The crowd had respited him, he was in a 
house, he was among strangers, a stiffly-invited and 
poorly-provided guest. Her love went out to him, she 


| could not stay away, and she ran and bowed her head at 


his feet. She was not blind or deaf or halt or lame, 
neither was she a leper or plagued with mad spirits. She 
begged no laying on of hands, no touch, no word, she 
did not cry out or rant or rave, she only ‘‘ stood at his 
feet behind him weeping, and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and wipe them with the hairs of her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment.”’ 
There’s the broken-hearted whom he came to heal! His 
heart went out to her, he felt her needs, her faint-hearted- 
ness and her courage, her love. His humanity was 
aroused. But the Pharisee, his host, heart-bound in 
Moses and the law and the prophets, said within himself, 
‘¢ This man if he were a prophet, would know who and 
what manner of woman this is that toucheth him, for she 
is a sinner.’’ Then Christ, who knew, spoke a parable 
of love, forcing stubborn, unwilling answers from Simon, 
the Pharisee, and then he turned unto the woman, and 
said unto Simon, ‘‘ Seest thou this woman? I entered 
into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet, 
but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss; but 
this woman, since the time I came in hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. My head with oil thot didst not anoint ; 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment, 
Wherefore, I say unto thee, her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven, for she loved much.’’ And he said unto 
her, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven.’’ 

The boon heartily desired, but not asked, that is the 
good gift! That is to heal the broken hearted of their 
affliction. 

Jesus is the only true philosopher, the only one who 
He knew the 
secret of turning everything into love, and with this he 
worked miracles. No ordinary prophet, he who could 
touch sin into purity, and great was the wonder of those 


| who sat with him. 


If we turn to consider abstractly the morality of this 
scene, its contemporaneous effect and its subsequent 
effects upon the thoughts and practices of Christianity, I 


| fear we shall lose sight of the gracious spirit of it,— 


| air of reason and doctrine. 


| deed is the doing of it. 


its warm, exalted humanity. Here we go out of the pal- 
pitating atmosphere of a live nature into the cold, still 
We lose the personality of 
the two master actors, but we learn the best part of a 
One of the most prominent 
characteristics of the work of Jesus as we look back upon 
it, rests in that quality of wisdom we call far-seeing—it 
was ‘‘ not for an age, but for all time,’’—the quality of 
the fundamental, basic, organic. There could have been 
no Christianity without this inspired forethought. But 
forethought is really insight, and insight is a derivative 
of sympathy. Now tremblingly and yet hopefully, as 
some wanderer of the night lays out his puny measure- 


| ment into space and gropes heaven for a star, let us say 
| it was in sympathy with the woman that Christ forgave 


her sins,—she was erringly human, he was perfectly hu- 
man,—he gave out of his abundance what she had piti- 
fully lost; there was a subtraction from the infinite 
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which made it no less, and an addition to the finite 
which made it heroic. There was in this a subtle adjust- 
ment of obligation, a balancing of the Divine against 
the human, not to subjugate the human, but to exalt it ; 
neither to depress the Divine, but to extend it. There 
was a vindication of the aristocracy of the soul, and an- 
other establishment of its Divinity, an assurance for all 
time of the sovereignty of gentleness. 

Thus with sympathy he awakened pride, a good pride, 
an humble pride, a pride that was exalted only in the 
worth of its obligations. This was a pride that could 
acknowledge fault and sin, and could be self-exacting, 
self-condemning, and—self-forgiving ! Christ’s forgiving 
was only a helper toward self-forgiving, for she was self- 
condemned before she wished his forgiveness. 

There is another point I should like to bring out for 
you toenjoy. (These things are beautiful as far land- 
scapes are, where one can trace a shining streak of water, 
glinting here and there out of the dimness, from spring 
and brook and creek out to the level sea.) It is a point 


the great Teacher rather insinuated than explained, the | 


contrast between his religion and the old religion in the 
way oi direct appeal to the human affections. True re- 
ligion is probably emotional, rather than ethical; we 
cannot say its origin is here or there, but we know its 
best development comes in the highest exercise of our 
whole nature. Unhappy and bewildered is that variable 
man who lives after a code of established maxims and 
tries to shape his days upon the model of a sentence ; 
equally unhappy and bewildered is that violent one who 
follows where wilful fancy leads. Blessed is the all- 
round man, the nicely balanced nature, mystical, but 
clear purposed ; not sure, but unfaltering. Poor Simon, 
the Pharisee, he had but the law and the prophets ; poor 
tearful one, she had*but her wayward heart! The exam. 
pler, the standard man, mediated between them ; he 
would reconcile the one to the other, for he knew in 
these two patterns were most people made,—opposed but 
complementary, differing, yet alike. He knew his churches 
would be made of these, one free, the other constrained, 


and he knew his churches would be torn apart by such as | 


these, because they would not be reconciled. There is 
this pathetic touch in the situation, a fearful tragic hint 
in the picture of these two characters, for that they repre- 
sent human types so completely. We cannot ignore the 
intent of this object-lesson. It is burned into our minds 
as deeply as the profiles of some familiar western horizon. 
Let us beware the intellectual religion and the intellectual 


irreligion ; let us beware impulsive religion and impulsive | 


irreligion. They lower down upon us, stripped, broken, 
splendid sky. 
bud again, or the summer, neither shall the fall enrich 
them, but only a Divine touch can give them sap and life. 

One of the clinging legends of the early church is 


that this woman’s name was Mary Magdalene, a sort of | 


recompense, for Mary Magdalene was one of those de- 


voted women who traveled with Christ and the disciples | 


and helped them. To her first the resurrected Christ 
appeared in the early morning, when she waited by his 
sepulchre and wondered where they had laid him. 
Thrilled, she told the disciples of his speech with her, 
and of his message to them, and of his ascension into 
heaven unto his Father, her Father, and to his God, and 
her God. Forgiveness was to her a reclaiming,—new 
birth, new life,—hope for despair, life for death, she got. 

Now, when the disciples were left alone and the 
Church was founded upon the teaching and life that had 


been, the forgiveness of sins was adopted as one of the, 


prerogatives of those high in authority. It was consid- 





ered a right handed down from Christ through his disci- 
ples to the heads of the Church. Up to the time of 


| Luther the emotional side of Christianity was taught and 


practiced and the Church was looked upon as having a 


| special-given charge over sin and sinners,—the termi- 
| nology became confused and general, undiscriminating, 
| as all current phrases do grow. 
| vice, from service to penance, and then rapidly to the 


From conversion to ser- 


sale of indulgences with their proportioned rate so that 
the whole world could be assessed, the ‘‘ sinner ’’ was 


| pursued through the centuries. He was finally looked 


upon merely as a source of revenue, truly a shorn lamb, 
—and then rose up Luther, and Melanchthon, and Wick- 
liffe, stalwart and wise, ahead of their centuries, and yet 
dating back toward the first. Still the matter of forgive- 
ness was left in the churches, though less solidly. The 
devil and hell were made prominent coadjutors with the 


| Church in terrifying the sinful, and were held to have 


helpmates on earth. Witches were ducked and drowned. 
There were some who came up about George Fox’s time, 
who had a hollow belief in Faith, and held that only was 


| necessary to salvation, and sinned most confidently, 


holding the final forgiveness of their sins through faith to 
be the redemption of their lives. 

Then came up the legend of Faust and then later its 
development into an epic of the conflict in man between 
good and evil. This great story might serve as a sort of 
mercurial indicator of the rise of a new religious philoso- 
phy. From the chaotic days of Luther, where it origin- 
ated, up through many a fierce entanglement, it grew and 
grew, working out clearer and clearer its great themes, 
sin and forgiveness. To-day the average (or let us 
rather say the better) opinion is, sin and forgiveness go 
together until divorced by persistant unrepentance, which 
is lack of love. The complete human nature is one that 
may be looked upon as able to contain both sin and for- 
giveness, and also the mediator between them, love. We 
call the activity of the soul, conscience, and the scene of 
this activity is human life, wherein are enacted daily and 
hourly events in miniature from the life of the Son of Man, 
for Christ is essentially typical. He was the Word made 
flesh, and in reality existed from the beginning, lighten- 


| ing every man that came into the world, so that Mary 
| Magdalene was ministered to by him, and forgiven by 





| pressed, the goodness of God. 
and ugly,—their menacing silhouettes cut sore against a | 
The coming spring shall not make them 


him before she heard his voice. 

Religion has been ever the same, since the first man, 
theology only has changed, for it has had to supply cor- 
poreal Christ to Mary Magdalenes ; it has had to put into 
words what can never be completely and finally ex- 
We feel that in reading 
of Job and Solomon and David and John the Baptist 
and Paul and Simeon Stylites and Savonarola, and Wes- 
ley and George Fox, there is a fellowship of soul and a 
commonness of belief among them. They all had differ- 
ent mediations between sin and forgiveness to adjust, but 
they all did it with one power. Simeon’s pillars of tor- 
ment and Fox’s thee and thou have a common purpose, 
and draw the men together, and we here to-day in our 
plain walls are glad of our kinship with those our stained- 
glass brethren. We, too, believe in the forgiveness of 
sins. We have our needs and we are not altogether 
spiritual. We have our pride and we should guard it 
that it be the pride of our high obligations. 

Our alabaster box of precious ointment is our love, 
and we should pour it out so lavishly that its odor shall 
fill the world, and even the Pharisee, knowing, shall for- 
give. 


‘« In character, in manner, in style, in all things, the 
supreme excellence is simplicity.”’ 
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DISCUSSION IN THE MANCHESTER 
CONFERENCE. 


The following discussion was upon the subject, “‘ Has Quakerism a 
Message to the World, to-day?” and followed the reading of the 
paper by John Wilhelm Rowntree, published in our issue of Twelfth 
month 21. 

JosepH TayLor said they were all convinced 
Quakerism had a message to the world to-day. It wasa 
message to the wor/d, and not to England only. He was 
much interested in Calcutta by the effect which he found 
had been left there upon the cultured members of a 
Hindoo Society by some early visits of Friends thither, 
and he believed that had those visits only been followed 
up, we might now have an active work there. In the 
early days of the Society the message was given almost 
entirely, not in chapels or meetiug-houses, but in the open 
air. Whether the circumstances of our time had so 
altered as to make this an unfit place he would not give a 
positive opinion ; but he did not believe it himself. He 
believed that the Society had lost more than it could cal- 
culate by ceasing agressive, open-air work. Not speak- 
ing of mission meetings, he did not think he knew in 
England of one place where Friends, as such, preached in 
the open air those doctrines which had given us satis- 
faction and peace. The world was not in our meetings 


that 


for worship, and if we would carry the message to the | 
Meetings for worship were | 


world we must go outside. 
places where those engaged in active work for the Lord 
might meet one another and find rest and strength for 
themselves ; but if Quakerism were to be carried to the 
world, it must be in the open air—with our Socialist 
brethren on the steps of the Town Hall, and such places 
as that. In foreign missions they relied almost entirely 


upon open-air work ; they should never think of carrying 
the message there by simply sitting in their own houses. 


Ferdinand Gréne thought that many who had not the 
gift of preaching would go back to their homes saying 
‘« What is there for us to do?’’ Many had talents that 
had not been dedicated to the Lord; and everything 
should be so dedicated. If any had a talent, say for 
art, let him ask his own mind, ‘‘ What can I do to bring 
this to the service of the Lord?’’ He heard not long 
ago how through the instrumentality of some magic 
lantern slides, a great number saw so clearly the passion 
and suffering of the Lord that they were converted. 
Then many amongst us had the power of music or of 
singing. A number had the power of languages. We 
had not a message to England only, and was it not for 
these to go out into the world and use their talents also. 

William Noble thought he had discovered in the paper 
of W. C. Braithwaite comfort for many Friends who had 
a dread of the word ‘‘transition.’’ 
people everywhere to-day. But why should we fear it? 
Let us believe with Lowell that the world is not going to 
fall apart because we fear a parchment more or less. 


Frederick Taylor said one lady who came to our meet- | 
ings said that at first she felt almost inclined to run out | 


whenever there was a pause, it seemed so dreadful to her. 
He did not think we realized how difficult it was for our 
fellow Christians, brought up on the one-man system, to 
sit down quietly with us and wait upon God. He sup- 
posed it would not be possible yet to have some sort of an 
illuminated scroll displaced at the head of our meetings, 
setting forth the basis of our gathering. Some simple 
books at our doors, explaining it, would be useful. 

Ward (of Luton) said he was a working man 
who had lately come to Manchester to attend another 
conference, and finding this one thought he would stay to 
it. He should like to prevent for others the treatment 
he had had from Friends by being misunderstood. He 


| he did not know how to pronounce them now. 


It frightened | 
| welcome. 
| church, and he told them so that they might understand. 


| did not know where the meeting house was. 





was born in Bedfordshire, and the first thing he could 
remember was his father coming home drunk and kicking 
him off astool. He was sent to school until he was five 
and a-half, where he learned to count ten and the alpha- 
bet. At five and a-half he went to work, and he had 
been at work ever since. Now he had got three days’ 
holiday, the first he had ever had in his life. A farmer 
sent him into the fields to look after sheep, two miles 
away from any house. He worked for him five years ; 
he was the most wicked man he ever knew, and in- 
fluenced him to everything that was wrong and bad. At 
fourteen years of age he lost his place. His father told 


| him that if he couldn’t keep himself he must stay away 


from home. He went to Luton, learned to read a little, 
and read the Bible through in his spare time; there 
were hundreds of words init that he did not understand ; 
It had a 
great influence on his life—he was working solitary in the 
fields, they must remember. When he went to the 
Wesleyans, the Salvation Army, the Baptists, they said, 
‘¢ You must be washed in the blood of Christ,’’ he asked, 
‘¢ Where shall I find Him?’’ and one said that he was a 
blasphemer. He went away, and did not go anywhere 
for three months. He went to another man and asked 
him the same question, and he said, ‘‘If you don’t be- 
lieve you had better leave the place.’’ He said that he 
did believe in Christ, as much as he had read of Him. 
He went to the Salvation Army meeting, and when he 
went to the penitent form, the captain said, ‘‘ Ward, I 
can do you no good, this is no place for you.”’ 

For a time he went nowhere, until Friends said, 
‘* Will you come to the Adult School?’’ He would not 
go for eighteen months, but one morning he went, and 
he was glad of it. One day the teacher said, ‘‘ 1 wish 
some of you men would come to our meetings some- 
times.” He went and sat in that meeting. Nobody 
spoke, but the Spirit of God prompted him, or some- 
thing that he did not understand—he did not understand 
it now—saying, ‘‘Give up your sins, and love your 
fellow-brothers.’’ That was the starting point of his 
life in that Friends’ meeting and in the silence. Three 
Sundays afterwards, Dr. Thomas addressed the scholars’ 
meeting and encouraged him very much. He saw that 
the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ was the Spirit of God 
that would work inhim. He had carried that out to this 
day. He applied for membership, and one old Friend 
said to him, ‘‘ Friend, thou’)1 never make a Quaker.”’ 
He attended that meeting for five months, and only one 
man and his teacher ever spoke to him—there were two 
or three elders there that had never spoken to him yet. 
He had been to the houses of Friends to Essay Societies, 
and they had never shaken his hand and said that he was 
All these things kept people away from their 


Davidson told how when he had gone to the 
homes of the poor in London, and invited them to to the 
meetings, those who had lived close by for many years 
He thought 
that Friends did not take enough notice of the people 


| who came to our meetings, or try to make them feel at 


home. 

H. Vigurs Harris believed that our church had a 
special message to those who were working in the cause 
of religion, our meetings giving them a special oppor- 
tunity to come face to face with God. But he feared 
that a great number of our meetings were not held to 
edification ; that the knowledge of the fact prevented 
Friends from bringing these young people tothem. He 
wanted to impress on Friends that the whole question of 
our prosperity lay in a vigorous and prayerful eldership, 
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which should repress the forces of disorder and all that 
interfered with the life of God in a meeting. 
Edward Worsdell thought Quakerism particularly fitted 


to meet the changing religious thought of the day. We 
live, as it has been said, in an age of investigation. The 
age we thankfully believe is one sensitive to truth. Men 


cannot believe without knowing why. It is again, an age 
which seeks great underlying unifying principles whether 
in science or religion. The bearing of this on religious 
thought is two-fold. 
which contain the records of the Christian revelation 
are,as we know, being investigated with the fearless 
thoroughness to which the records of any religion must 
submit. Cannot Quakerism view this scrutiny without 
anxiety, and even with sympathy ? It has never attempted 
to distinguish between the human element in Scripture 
and the Divine, and (2) we know that R. Barclay de- 
clined to recognize any final canon of Scripture. And 
has not Quakerism always recognized that the essentials 
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In the first place, the documents | 








not break with our great past to put ourselves in touch 
with the present. We have to but to go forward ! 

J. Fyfe Stewart said no doubt it was good for us to 
hear about our past history, but it bound us to be worthy 
of it—to be something like the men of whom we were 
proud. Every one who had spoken, in whatever direction, 
had agreed that Quakerism had a message to-day. The 
question to his mind was, Had we as individual Quakers 
a message to the worldto-day? If we had, it could only 
be trom God, and it must so possess us that people should 
feel the man was possessed with his message and had for- 
gotten himself. And the messages ould reach the hearts 


| of those who heard it, and not pass over their heads. 


of religion are spiritual, ¢. ¢., in the last analysis things | 


affecting character, not matters either of ceremony on 
the one hand or of theories of inspiration on the other, 
which, however important, are not of the essence of 
religion. 

In the second place we see that men are now scrutinis- 
ing not only the documents of Christianity, but the 
teachings that claim its sanction, and on the negative 
side they no longer accept as true any teaching which 
does not, to use Matilda Sturge’s phrase, ‘‘ find response 
in best intuition of their souls.’’ Thisis practically the 
position of the founders of our Society. It was Bar- 
clay’s express argument that no interpretation of Script- 
ure could be binding that contradicted the witness within. 


Again, on the positive side, there is a conception which | 


is increasingly appealing in the hearts and intellects of 
Christian thinkers to-day as a great unifying principle 


which in their view is destined to dominate the whole | 


religious thought of the future as completely as evolution 
dominates our ideas of life or the conservation of energy 
dominates our ideas of physical forces. I mean the con- 
ception of righteousness as a thing that must ever seek to 
communicate itself. The more a father loves what is 
good the more he will want his childtolove ittoo. Now, 


Manchester taught us a lesson in its meeting-house ; it 
was on a street, and it was a respectable place to come to. 
Too often the meeting-house was down a blind alley, and 
with no lamp at the door and no name. He hoped this 
subject would be brought before the monthly meetings. 
We did not feel our individual responsibility enough. 
How many in that Conference had ever set resolutely to 
work to fill their meeting ? Some might say, ‘* But what 
will happen when the people get there?’’ But he be- 
lieved the tone and the exercises of the me-ting would be 
better in compsequence. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 6.—SECOND MONTH 9, 1896 
PETER’S AND JOHN'S LOYALTY TO GOD. 
yOLDEN TexT.—We must obey God rather than men.—Acts 5: 29. 
Scripture Reading: Acts5: 17-32. 
HISTORICAL. 


A previous lesson has spoken of Peter and his work ; 
in this we may briefly recall the work of John. Of all 
the disciples, Peter and John and James seem to have 
been the nearest in spirit to the Master. John, perhaps 
more than all, entered into sympathy with Jesus, and was 
held by him in especial regard, as we are told in the ac- 


| count of the ‘* Last Supper,’’ where John is referred to in 


| the disciples whom Jesus loved.” 


rightly or wrongly, the Christian thought of to-day tends 


to man. 


I need not press on the Conference the far-reaching 
consequence, to all theological thought, of this concep- 
tion: I would only ask,can Quakerism welcome this con- 
viction (supposing it a true one) and so reach such men 
of the present? I think it can. As Matilda Sturge has 
impressed upon us, the works of Fox and Barclay are full 
of the thought of God’s Spirit, striving with all men 
everywhere to win them to righteousness. And further, 
and if the momentous conviction I speak of is springing 
up amongst Friends as well as other, then it is their privi- 
lege as Friends to follow the inward guidance given them, 
and to believe without chapter and verse. As George 
Fox said when defending the important position of women 
in our polity, ‘‘ And if there were no Scripture Christ is 
sufficient.”’ 

[ think the world still needs to-day the wonderful 
spirituality of Quakerism. Our message, as F. Sessions 
and W. C. Braithwaite have told us, is no string of nega- 
tions,—no eucharist, no baptism, no priest, no ritual, no 
creed, no war, no oaths,—-but is positive. It is one of 
reliance on the sanctifying and the leading of the Spirit 
of Christ. 

And the world needs the wonderful expansiveness of 
Quakerism. As J. W. Rowntree impressed on us, we need 





| even as Elias did ? 


| them 


these words, ‘‘ There was leaning on Jesus’s bosom one of 


But there were times 
when his zeal led him to counsel measures that the divine 
love of Jesus censured. For instance, on a certain oc- 


| casion when the Samaritans refused to receive them, 


to the conviction that this must apply to God as well as | James and John, indignant at such treatment of their 


Master, said unto him, ‘‘ Lord, wilt thou that we com- 
mand fire to come down from heaven and consume them, 
’* But he turned and rebuked them, 
and as some of the oldest authorities add, he said, ‘‘ Ye 
know not what measure of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of Man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
’* It was probably because of the hasty spirit of 
the two brothers, James and John, that Jesus named 
them, as Mark teils us, ‘‘ Boanerges,’’ which means Sons 
of Thunder. However, John has always been known as 
‘* John the Beloved,’’ and we may be very sure he seldom 
allowed his temper to lead him astray. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, John seems to have been 
intimately associated with Peter, and was with him on the 
occasion of the healing of the lame man ‘at the door of 
the temple which is called Beautiful,’’ which event called 
down on them the censure of the ‘‘rulers and elders 
and scribes.’’ John as well as Peter refused to obey the 


command that they should no more teach in the name 
of Jesus, and we find that they both continued to preach 
the gospel of Christ. 

We learn by tradition that John adopted Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, as his own mother, and cared for her 
till she died ; that when he was nearly one hundred years 
| of age he was banished to the Island of Patmos, where he 





wrote the Book of Revelation. He was soon after re- 
leased, and he returned to Ephesus, where he died a 
peaceful and natural death. Just before his death, and 
when he was quite feeble, it is said he wrote the epistles 
bearing his name. He addressed those around him, 
calling them ‘little children,’’ and we cannot forget 
how sweet and loving an epistle he has thus left for us, in 
which so frequently the words ‘‘ my little children ’’ 
appear; nor should we ever forget his beautiful injunc- 
tion, ‘* Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of 
God, and everyone that loveth is begotten of God and 
knoweth God.”’ 

TEACHING. 


As children we owe to our parents the duty of obedi- 
ence to their commands. As men and women we owe to 
mankind the duty of obedience to the accepted rules of 
conduct, customs, and laws established for society at 
large. Unless this were so, civilized life would be im- 
possible. We should take heed, therefore, and disobey 
not lightly these commands of men. 

John and Peter were not careless about disobeying the 
commands of those in authority. They followed them 
until they conflicted with the dear commands of God, 
then they obeyed God ratherthan man. They were led 
to teach the word of Jesus by the inward consciousness of 
right. Firm in this they disobeyed their rulers, consid- 
ering not the consequences but the right of the matter. 
We are, just as the early followers of Jesus were, bound by 
the customs and laws of men, but we have, just as they 
had, a true guide,—our own God-given consciousness of 
right,—which may lead us contrary to those customs and 
laws. It is not for us to be hasty in refusing to follow the 
lead of men. Let us obey men while we may, but when 
we have that knowledge within that we cannot mistake, 
that ‘‘ this is right to do, that other is wrong,’’ then we 
must do what our enlightened consciences dictate, —obey 
God rather than man. It is not easy to refuse to obey 
men when this refusal really hurtsus. We may be ready 
enough when it suits our convenience or our inclination, 
but when it would expose us to ridicule or disgrace we 
hesitate about facing the deliberate disapproval of man- 
kind. The approval of others is always pleasing to us. 

We need strength to do as Peter and Johndid. That 
strength can come but from one source—from God. 


LESSON NOTES. 


The apostles being placed in public ward, the high | 
priest and council probably felt a weight removed from | 


What must have been their astonishment | ; 
| storekeeper bought, and learning to use it, the report 


| says, ‘‘he turned field matron on his own account, and 


their minds. 
and dismay when they missed their prisoners, and learned 
later of their being found in the synagogue! An ‘angel 
of the Lord’’ does not of necessity imply an altogether 
spiritual or invisible being, but merely a man whom all 
circumstances favor at the moment to perform the com- 
mission entrusted to him by the Father. An angel is a 
messenger, one who conveys a message from the Divine 
Father to a human being; a man actuated by divine 
impulse to do good in obedience to the word within him. 
Every individual that obeys a kind, true impulse toward 
another person is in the strictest sense uf the word, an 
angel of the Lord. Nothing is more wonderful than the 
natural, nor more utterly beyond comprehension than 
some of the very commonest of mattersthat touch us. So 
we are not belittling the power of God by looking toward 


astonishing events. If the apostles were as successful in 
converting their keepers as was George Fox in later days, 
it would not seem at all difficult to believe that they 
should be found in the temple teaching, when the prison 





| store. 


| sew. 
| to play with the new toy. 
| promptly ; and, at the expense of a few broken needles, 
| he soon had the whole female population of the neigh- 
| borhood of the agency flocking to the store, buying 
| calico, and making it up into new gowns.’’ 


person such agencies will do great good. 


; | value of the / iation. 
natural means for the understanding of remarkable or | ve of the Association 
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had been searched for them in vain, though it is impossible 
we should deny the existence of invisible spirits who ful- 
fill the will of God. 

Peter and John were evidently in esteem among the 
people, for the officers brought them from the synagogue 


| without violence because ‘‘ they feared the people lest they 


should be stoned.’’ It was the council, the priests, and 
Sadducees who were chiefly unfriendly. The new gospel 
found lodgment first then as ever since, in the hearts of 
those who were of simple tastes and mode of life. 

The Holy Ghost, or Spirit, is the faithful and true 


| «* witness’’ in every man, whereby God is proven a reality 


to his consciousness. It dwells in us without our being 


| alive to the fact, until a distinct awakening comes where- 
| by we know that we have its wealth of power and good- 
| ness, ‘* the unsearchable riches of Christ’’ to draw upon 


thenceforth. It is that upon which we may in all cases 
safely rely in religious suggestive teaching, for it flows 


| unto itself irresistibly wherever it is recognized, and 


shall so unite the entire race in the bond of peace as 
rapidly as we can learn to place our trust in it as the only 
means of establishing God’s kingdom. 


CIVILIZING BY CREATING NEW WANTS. 
In the very interesting thirteenth annual report of the 
Indian Rights Association, there appears an account of 
how ‘‘a post-trader’s store helped civilize the Indians.’’ 
It is gratifying to note, after so many sad experiences of 
the demoralizing effect upon the Indians of post-traders, 
that one at least has used his trading post to good pur- 
pose, not only for his own benefit, but for the improve- 
ment of this most injured race. On the Southern Ute 
Reservation George H. Kraus with a shrewdness that 


| seems quite commendable, has appealed to the latent 


| love of the beautiful, as well as the curiosity of both the 


men and women, by displaying attractive goods in his 
Not only this, but he has displayed before their 
curious eyes the manner in which his family use the 
various civilized appliances, such as bedsteads, mattresses, 
table-ware, etc. He leads them along in modern house- 
hold comforts by refusing to sell a mattress without a 


| bedstead to place it on, or cups, plates, and saucers with- 
| out a table to eat from, thus breaking up the habit of 
| sleeping and eating on the ground. 


‘¢« Indian braves who 
decline to exchange blanket and leggings for the dirt- 


| colored, uninviting garments the government doles out to 


him on issue day,”’ will buy the neat blue flannel suit at 
the trader’s store and be proud to be seen in it. 
Another device was a sewing machine, which the 


invited all the squaws who wished to come in and see him 
Every one of his visitors, of course, wanted a chance 
They all caught the idea 


This is certainly good so far, and if only these ‘‘ new 
wants’’ can be kept within the line of moderation—a 
thing so very difficult in modern civilized life—there will 
be a decided gain. If only kept in the hands of the right 
The report is 
full of valuable reading and convincing evidence of the 
L. H. H. 


‘* WHEN any one thinks that nobody cares for or loves 


| him, he would do well to ask hitnself what he has done 
' to make anybody care for and love him.’’ 
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SOME OF MOODY'S 
Dwicut L. Moopy, 


nection 


VIEWS. 

whose evangelistic labors,—in con- 
for many years with Ira D. Sankey,—have long 
been familiar in this country, closed a series of meetings 
in this cl were, It is 


They stated, largely 


attended, and though they did not, relatively speaking, 


excite so great an 


interest as at some former times, they 
no doubt influenced many people. In the reports of 
Moody’s addresses his views appear strongly expressed, 
and some of them can hardly be passed by without a 


Ct and 
aated the Bible as ** 


word of commen protest. Once more he desig- 
the Word of God,’’ and thus identi- 
as to its name, with the Eternal Zogos, he went 
‘I believe that every word in the Word of 


God is authentic. Every word in the Bible is inspired. 


tying it, 


on tosay: 


We must accept everything in it, or reject everything.’”’ 
These are hard sayings, in the face of all the growth 


of Biblical kn and sound Scriptural interpre- 


the Word ’’ 


be supposed was no longer 


tation. To call the Scriptures ‘ is a return 


to a position which it might 
tenable for anyone. To assert that the Scriptures must 
be accepted altogether or rejected entirely, is scarcely 
less defensible. But we In a 
sermon on the rsth ult., at the Temple Bapti ~hurch, 


he Hol 


1 , - 
he spoke of th 


pass to 


“his he described, not as 


a manifestation or emanation of God, but asa ‘‘ person,”’ 
and to be referred to by the personal pronoun Ae. And 
he went on to say 

‘I believe that the reason many Christians are in trouble is 


because they will not yield .o be ta the truth by the Spirit, 


ught 
through the for the Spirit does not teach, except by 


Meas 

port from which this is an extract appeared in 
We suppose it to be cor 
a strong exemplification of the 


of the 16th ultimo. 
it is certainly 
is for the spreading of the Truth which 

i ago. 
many words that the S; 


irit 


teaches only 
pages,—‘‘ does not teach’’ except in 
li 1 of Divine Power, 

to his 

yne could yield assent to the doctrine 
lly perfect, and of equal 
would be hard indeed to say 

have the ministration 

far differently from 

none without a witness to 
earlier time, or in other lands, 


because unknown, still 
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the All-Father visited the souls of his children. Have we 
not, in a word, the sublime thought as Whittier has ex- 
pressed it ?— 
‘* Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st, 
Wide as our needs thy favors fall; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all.” 


It seems a pity,—does it not ?—that so earnest and so 
well-meaning a worker for mankind’s elevation should so 
narrowly restrict, and so wrongly rest, his appeal. 


NOTES. 
A FRIEND writes us, in a private letter, as below. We think his 
views will interest our readers, and are worthy of presentation : 

“If we are dying out as a Society, it is from sluggishness of 
thought, and not because of the truth of the principles which we pro- 
fess, but which alas! we are not actively presenting to the world for 
acceptance. Better by far lose occasionally a member who accepts 
other teachings, and train our members to think for themselves by in- 
telligent comparison of our thought with that of others. We have 
tried too long to hedge in our members by dress, and speech, and dis- 
cipline, and ignorance of the grounds for others’ belief,—devices to 
sustain ourselves. We have need to return to first principles, and 
seek for spiritual guidance in all things,—‘‘ Mind the light,” which 
makes manifest to each of us our duties in these respects. It seems as 
if the old admonition needs a new application to us as a Society: 
‘* Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 


give thee light.’ ”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT asks about Charles Miner, who established, 
and was for a number of years editor of, the Village Record at West 
Chester, Pa. He was born in Norwich, Conn., 
Second month 1, 1780, removed in 1799 to the Wyoming Valley, and 
later came to Philadelphia. With his brother, Asher Miner, he estab- 
lished the Village Record, in 1809. 


He was not a Friend. 


He served in Congress from the 
district of which Chester county was part, from 1825 to 1829. He was 
a vigorous opponent of slavery, and on many points sympathized with 
the Friendly views of south-eastern Pennsylvania. In 1832 he re- 
turned to the Wyoming Valley, and died at Wilkesbarre, Tenth month 
26, 1865. He made important contributions to the history of the 
Wyoming region. Some of his descendants or kinsmen are prom- 
inent citizens there. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks if we agree with the views in a paragraph 
from a Norfolk, Va., journal, reprinted in our issue last week. With 
its idea that mankind is yet far from being entirely ‘‘ civilized’’ we 
do; with its support of the system of capital punishment we do not. 
We thought the paragraph might be of interest to our readers, as a re- 
mark upon the action of the Loudoun county Friends. We have said 
a good many times that we do not necessarily agree with everything 
that we print; all that we mean to signify by admitting matter to our 
columns is that we think it entitled to a hearing,—that it is fit, or suit- 
able, or appropriate to be put in print. Whether it is sound and ac- 
If we printed nothing but what we abso- 
lutely agreed with, we should have to write every line ourselves,—and 


ceptable is another matter. 
then might not feel entirely sure about some of it! 


THE London Friend, First month 10, gives full particulars of the 
murder of the missionaries, William and Lucy Johnson, with their 
child, in Madagascar, Eleventh month 22,—referred to in a note in 
our last issue. It appeared that in a neighborhood quarrel, a sort of 
local war, among the natives, an ‘‘ evangelist,” a native worker em- 
ployed by the missionaries, had fled for safety to Arivonimamo, where 
the Johnsons lived, and the contending parties having composed their 
juarrel, came to capture him, | -st—as they feared—he should accuse 
them to the Government. ‘‘ Omitting many details,”’ says the Friend, 
“ this is the true origin of this dreadful affair.” The band who com- 
mitted the act were ‘‘ Hovas,’’ natives, known by a local name as 





Zanati Antitra. They killed the Governor of the town, burned the | 


mission buildings, etc. The Johnsons, it is said, might probably have 
escaped, but William ‘‘ refused to leave. Whether he was unwilling 
to believe that they would really murder him, or whether under any 
circumstances he would not leave his post of duty will now never be 
known.” They had been for a number of years engaged in the mis- 
sion work in Madagascar, supported by the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
organization in London. 


THE San Francisco Ca//, First month 13, has a despatch from 

Berkeley, Cal., under large type headings, ‘* Quakers Hold a Revival. 
Rev. J. H. Douglas and Evangelist Mrs. Lida Romick advancing the 
Cause.”” The despatch states that ‘‘ the revival meetings of the Quaker 
church which are now in progress are attracting more than ordinary 
attention,’’ as they are the “ first series of revivals ever held in Berke- 
ley.” “Mrs. A. W. Naylor is the regular pastor of the church. 
The present evangelistic services are being held under the direction of 
Rev. J. H. Douglas, State Superintendent of the work of the Quaker 
church, and Mrs. Lida Romick, an evangelist from Ohio.” 
spoke on “ Christian Holiness,’’ on the passage of Scripture, Hebrews 
12: 14. She did not encourage eleventh-hour repentance. ‘‘ Some 
professing Christians,’’ she said, ‘‘seem to try to get along with as 
little religion as possible, and still maintain the claim on heaven. Some 
people seem to think that they will be just as well off if they repent at 
the eleventh hour as if they had taken Christianity from their child- 
hood. This is a delusion.’’ 


THE London Friend, 
Arbitration.”’ 


7th ultimo, discusses ‘‘ Venezuela and 
It still thinks ‘* the attitude of President Cleveland,” 
in his message to Congress, not justified, but it earnestly asserts the 
impropriety of opposing arbitration of the boundary. ‘‘ The more light 
is thrown upon the Venezuelan question,’’ it says, ‘‘ the more does the 
position taken by our Government in refusing arbitration seem to be 
untenable.”’ 


A FRIEND at Newtown, Pa., informs us that he has sent a draft 
for $14 to Isaiah Lightner, of Nebraska, to aid in paying the rent for 
a meeting place for Friends. We note this in the hope that if the full 
amount asked ($50) has not been received by I. L., it soon will be. 


BIRTHS. 
FELL.—At West Grove, Pa., Twelfth month 5, 1895, to Abner 
G. and Mary M. G. Fell, a daughter, Alice Eliza. 


TAYLOR.—Near Langhorne, Pa., Twelfth moath 13, 1895, to 
Mahlon and Mary S. Taylor, ason, who is named Edwin Newbold. 


MARRIAGES. 


MASON—MYERS.—In Philadelphia, First month 16, 1896, 
before C. F. Warwick, mayor of the city, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Abraham B. Mason, of Philadelphia, and Anna Myers, of Byberry. 

HOOPES—MORRIS.—First month 22, 1896, under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Barton Hoopes, Jr., 
son of Ruth Anna and the late Barton Hoopes, and Helen E. Morris, 
all of Philadelphia. 

PURDY—IRISH.—At the residence of the bride's parents, Ama- 
walk, N. Y., First month 23, 1896, Theodore Purdy and Sarah H 
Irish, daughter of James V. and Amie Anna Irish. 


DEATHS. 
BORTON.—At Mt. Laurel, N. J., 
Borton, in her 78th year. 
COMLY.—Of diphtheria, First month 25, 1896, Debby A., 
daughter of Edward and Lavinia W. Comly, members of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, aged 9 years. 
De SCHWEINITZ.—At Bethlehem, Pa., First month 17, 1896, 
Ellen L., wife of Bernard de Schweinitz, eldest daughter of Martha 


M. and the late George W. Lord, and granddaughter of James and 
Lucretia Mott, 


First month 24, 1896, Amy 


DUNGAN.—At the residence of her nieces, Tamsen and Elizabeth 
Janney, in Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 23d of First month, 


1896, of paralysis of four days’ duration, Sarah Janney Dungan, widow | tai 
} tain. 


of Joshua Dungan, in the goth year of her age; one of the oldest 
members of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


| 
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; FELL.—At her home near West Grove, Chester county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 14, 1895, Patience M. Fell, in the 88th year of her 
age ; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

_ HAMPTON. —First month 21, 1896, Rebecca F., widow of John 
W. Hampton, aged 76 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

; HOLT.—In Philadelphia, First month 20, 1896, Jesse Holt, in 
his 75th year. 

Interment at Abington, Pa. 
HUGHES.—At her home in West Grove, Pa., Twelfth month 14, 
1895, Jane M. Hughes, in the 83d year of her age ; a member of New 


| Garden Monthly Meeting. 


months. 


KELLY.—At Waynesville, O., 


on the evening of the 17th of 
Eleventh month, 


1895, Samuel Kelly, aged 96 years and eleven 


In the Society of Friends he was a devoted member, regularly 


| attending its meetings as long as he was able; and although so quiet 


The latter | 


| dulgent father. 
cherished in the hearts of his kindred and friends. 


| die away of a green color. 
ence between the trees of the two countries. 


and unassuming took a deep interest in all its philanthropic move- 
ments ; he rejoiced that efforts were made on behalf of the Indian and 
the Colored People. 

He loved justice, and said not long before his death, if he had 
wronged any one he did not know it. True to the principles of Peace 
he was ever ready to give the ‘soft answer.’’ Asa neighbor and 
friend he was true and steadfast, and to his children a kind and in- 
The memories of his many virtues will long be 


MR: E.G. ¥. 

LAING.—Departed this life, 17th of First month, 1896, Isaac W. 
Laing, in the 79th year of his age, quite suddenly of apoplexy. 

He was a life-long member of Plainfield and Rahway Meeting of 
Friends, an elder and overseer for many years, always prompt in the at- 
tendance of meetings, when health permitted. A perfect example in up- 
rightness and in all his dealings among men, he had the esteem of the 
community in which he dwelt. His integrity was of the higher type, and 
he was often solicited to have the care of money, estates of widows 
and orphans. He was one of those of whom we would say, ‘* Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.”’ 

ee 

LIGHTFOOT.—Suddenly, of paralysis, at the residence of Wil- 
liam H. Malone, Johnsville, Bucks Co., Pa., on Fourth-day, the 22d 
of First month, 1896, Thomas Lightfoot, formerly of Upper Dublin, 
recently of Warminster, in his 75th year; a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 

[He was one of the Agents among the Indians, selected at the 
adoption of President Grant’s Indian policy, in 1869, and was stationed 
for several years at the Great Nemaha Agency, in southeastern Ne- 
braska, under the oversight of Samuel M. Janney, whose office as 
Superintendent was located at Omaha. } 


MATLACK.—Near Merchantville, N. J., First month 22, 1896, 
Annie E., wife of John R. Matlack, in her 49th year. 

PARRY.—At Merchantville, N. J., First month 19, 1896, Caleb 
Parry, aged 76 years. 

SCOTT.—At Concord, Delaware county, Pa., First month 25, 
1896, Sarah R., wife of Alexander Scott, in her 75th year. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—On Sixth-day, First month 24, 1896, Wil- 
liam Satterthwait, aged 90 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


BEAUTY OF THE Oak.—Although the great beauty of 
the oak is in its foliage and habit of growth, a large 
number of them have additional charms in the fall of the 


year, by reason of the brilliant color of their foliage. It 
is remarkable that nearly every American oak will change 
to some peculiar shade of brilliancy, from lemon to yel- 
low or deep crimson ; while the species from Europe all 
It ism characteristic differ- 
In planting, 
therefore, for colored-leaved foliage in the fall, one may 
take almost any species of American oak, feeling sure 
that it will in some degree add an interest to the autumn 
coloring. —Meehans’ Monthly. 


‘‘A HIGH intellect is a gift of God—a pure heart is 
his dwelling place.’’ 

STARS may be seen from the bottom of a deep well, 
when they cannot be discovered from the top of a mount- 
So are many things learned in adversity which the 
prosperous man dreams not of.— Spurgeon. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS 
WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING, held at London Grove, 
Chester count; First month 21, was quite largely 
attended, the roads and weather being more favorable 
than is usual at our mid-winter Q uarter. Though we 
were not favored with the company of ministering Friends 
from a distance, we were more than ordinarily favored 
with practical truths beautifully and feelingly presented 
by Enoch Hannum, Jesse Webster, Ellwood Michener, 
Augustus Brosius, Pennock Spencer, and others. A young 
man, unknown to the writer, spoke most earnestly on the 
importance of dedicating our lives early to the 
the Blessed Master He informed us that he had been 
reared a Methodist, but upon visiting one of our 
meetings some ten years ago, he was so impressed with 
the beauty and simplicity of Friends’ principles, that he 
soon after asked permission to join with us. Martin 
Maloney and the young Friend mentioned above ap- 
peared in supplication 
I have been a tolerably regular attendant of 
Quarter for the past sixty years, and 
meeting till this in which our sisters did not join with us 
service. We were glad to see so many young 
Friends present, and happy to know that many of them 
not only feel it a duty to attend our business meetings, 
but also to help make those meetings worth attending. 
All the business of the meeting was harmoniously trans- 
acted It was my intention to give a synopsis of what 
was said by the different speakers, but I find I cannot, 
and obey an editor's suggestion: ‘‘ Short reports are de- 


’” 


Strict 


Western 
I do not recall a 


vocal 


sirable. 

Interesting reports of 
Meetings, and the ( 
ences, were read. These were very satisfactory, the 
meetings and conferences being largely attended. The 
mes and places mentioned for meetings and conferences 
iring the ensuing three months, were approved, notices 
of which will be given through the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaL. The name of the Temperance Committee was 
changed to Committee on Temperance and all Philan- 
thropic Work, and their labors extended accordingly. 

A. P. Hutchinson, of Oxford, one of the most 
progressive Presbyterian ministers in this country, at- 
tended this meeting, and informed the writer he was 
greatly pleased with all he heard. His views, as I after- 
wards learned, on Temperance, Woman Suffrage, and 
nearly all philanthropic work, are in unison with Friends. 


H. 


on Circular 
Temperance Confer- 


the Committee 
Sommittee on 


+ 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, Virginia, 
Fairfax on Second-day, the 2oth of First month, 
ministers and elders held the Seventh-day preced- 
ing. Reports from all our meetings subordinate to this 
were received, and representatives present, except from 

ewell, whose absence was cause of regret. The ex- 

incident to a journey of 35 or 40 miles, by private 
this season, discouraged some who were 

Our meetings on First- and Second-days 

by members from all of our monthly and 

re »m other quarterly meetings, though no ministers 
stance. A number from other denominations 
precious silence with us. This was 

by voices of faithful laborers, by whom was 
i forth that evidence of having been 


was held at 


peing 


which 
he ane er 

he First-day School Union was held 

The exercises, including reports 

shools within the quarter, manifested in- 
1 that work. M. 


service of 


that of 


Robert S. Haviland, accompanied by Joshua B. Wash- 
burn, came over from New York on Seventh-day evening 
last, to enter upon the series of religious visits which had 
been laid out, and which we gave two weeks ago. They 
attended Swarthmore meeting, on First-day morning, 
where Robert offered prayer, and spoke. The house was 
full, and the meeting impressive and satisfactory. Their 
further engagements for the week included the quarterly 
meeting at West Chester, on Second- and Third-day, the 
mid-week meeting at 15th and Race Sts., this city, on 
Fourth-day, Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Norristown, on 
Fifth-day, and Richland, at Quakertown, on Sixth-day. 
Next week they will attend the monthly meetings of 
Western Quarter, and be at Doe Run Meeting on the oth, 
in the morning, and at Girard Avenue, in this city, in 
the evening. 


The committee of the Quarterly Meeting (Philadel- 
phia), attended Germantown Meeting on the roth ult. 
There was a good meeting. Four Friends, Margaret P. 
Howard, Sarah T. Linvill, Anna Smith, and Samuel 
Jones, delivered brief, but lively and edifying discourses. 
The previous week Lydia H. Price was present and spoke ; 
on the 26th there was no ministry. The attendance at 
the meeting, it is stated, shows an increase. 


At West Chester, Pa., a meeting in the nature of a 
Friends’ Association is held every First-day evening. 
This is social, and public, and is for the study of Friends’ 
writings, etc. The meetings have been held in the li- 
brary room, but the first story of the school-building, 
not at present in use by the school, has been fitted up and 
furnished for the purpose. At the meeting on the 26th 
ult., those gathered had the acceptable company of R. S 
Haviland and Joshua Washburn. 


At Norristown, Pa., meeting, on First-day morning, 
the 26th, there was a larger attendance than _ usual. 
Elizabeth Lloyd, of New Hope, Pa., was present and 
spoke. Her remarks were listened to with interest and 
appreciation, and both the meeting and First-day school 
were favored seasons ; several visitors from other locali- 
ties were in attendance. H. 


Joseph S. Heald, of Kennett Square, has a complete 
record of the deaths in Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, from which the following list of persons who 
lived to ninety or over has been made. All of them, we 
believe, are deceased within a few years past : 

Name. Age—Yrs. Mo. 
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Chambers, Cyrus Sree ta ae gS es Sa 

Green, Rebecca . ie ee to g6 

Heald, Jacob pd aoa ae 93 
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Lamborn, Cyrus See ee 

Mendenhall, Sarah 6 a 
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Pierce, Joshua . 

Pierce, Susan 

Valentine, John 

Way, Martha 

Wickersham, Enoch 

Wickersham, Keziah . 

Webb, Sarah 
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The following information reached us too late for last 
week’s paper: Joel and Mary E. Borton expect to attend 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., on the 25th of 
First month and Purchase on the 2gth. Their sister 
Rachel M. Lippincott expects to accompany them. 





MEMORIAL IN BEHALF OF PEACE. 
[A memorial of Friends of Arch Street Yearly Meeting, Philadel- 


phia, has been presented to President Cleveland and the two Houses 
of the United States Congress. It follows in full. ] 


To the President of the United States and the Senate and | the aforesaid Representatives held in Philadelphia on the 


| Third-day of the First month, 1896. 
THe Memorial of the Representatives of the Religious | 


House of Representatives in Congress Assembled : 


Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, respectfully represents : 


That we have participated with many others of our | 
| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


fellow-citizens in anxiety and regret at the threatened 
disturbance of amicable relations between our government 
and that of Great Britain, relative to the boundary dis- 
pute between the latter and Venezuela in South America. 
The efforts made by the Executive and Cabinet of the 


United States for months past to induce Great Britain to | 
refer this question to arbitration meet with our cordial | 


approbation and sympathy. We believe this is the true 
and Christian solution of ail differences that may arise 
between either individuals or nations, in accordance with 
the benign rule instituted by the Supreme Lawgiver in 
his Sermon on the Mount: ‘‘ Therefore, all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you do ye even so 
to them: for this is the law and the prophets.’’—( Matt. 
7: 12.) But we think our government is liable to lose 
the firm ground thus assumed in its peaceful intervention 


against one of them, that in case she did not accept our 
good offices in the mode we had prescribed, the United 
States would ‘‘ resist dy every means in its power, as wilful 
aggression upon its -7g/¢s and interests, the appropriation 
by Great Britain of any lands, etc., which, after investi- 
gation, we have determined of right belong to Vene- 
zuela.’’ 

The intense agitation of the public mind, both in 
the United States and England, which has followed the 
publication of the late State papers on the Venezuela 
question, involving, as they do, the thought of the pos- 
sibility of war, indicate the sensitiveness of the thinking 
part of the two nations to anything that would refer to 
the arbitrament of the sword a difference between them. 
Surely nothing that we could gain by entering upon a 
contest of arms with Great Britain in such a cause could 
ever compensate for the unspeakable loss, both moral and 
material, which must result to both nations by such a 
conflict! Should not the minds of all good men shrink 


with horror from initiating even the entering wedge of | 


so dire a calamity by using intemperate or offensive lan- 
guage in dealing with the question at issue, either in 
diplomatic or State papers, or by their public utterances 
when in official positions? For wars, in many instances, 
owe their origin more to the offended pride of rulers on 
trivial occasions than to the invasion of the just rights or 
property of the combatants. 

The Saviour of men, who is the ‘‘ Prince of Peace,’’ 
has bestowed his blessing on the peace-makers, and his 
inspired Apostle declares that ‘‘ the wisdom which is from 


above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 


entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, and the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that make peace.”’ 
—(James 3: 17, 18.) It is this peaceable wisdom, and 
a just regard for the rights of all at this critical period, 


that we desire to commend to our rulers, and to beseech | 


you that no haste to vindicate what may be supposed to 
be the honor and prestige of our beloved Republic, may 
obscure the benign purpose of the religion we profess, 
which was ushered into the world by the angelic anthem 
of ‘* Peace on earth and good will to men.’’ We feel 
that any occasion should be carefully avoided which might 
kindle the flames of animosity between two of the fore- 
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| doctrines. 





most nations of the globe, who are bound to each other 
by the ties of a common language and race, commercial 
intercourse, and Christian civilization. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meeting of 


JoserH Wa tron, Clerk. 


THE FUTURE LESSON SERIES. 


THE statement of reasons in the INTELLIGENCER AND 


JourNAL, by I. R., why the Lesson Leaves were changed 
requires a statement from those who were not present at 
the Conference in Virginia, and who regard the subject 
from another point of view,—some of whom, at least, 
have not overlooked the reasons then given, and believe 


| they have fairly considered them. I speak for a constitu- 
| ency, be it smaller or greater, who do not feel that their 


views were represented by such action. That the work 
of the International Committee was perfect in the selec- 
tion of lessons, no one will pretend to claim. All human 
work and human judgment is fallible, subject to criticism, 


| and should be criticised in order that it may be improved. 
| This criticism has not been withheld by those who have 


| seen the faults, and the next series of lessons will un- 
between the contending parties by holding out a menace | 


doubtedly be a better one because of such criticism. 
Possibly our own series might be similarly benefited. 
I believe the men who prepared the International Series 
were honest, godly men, and fail to find the evidence of 
bias on their part in the direction of special and favorite 
I fail also to find the improper subjects al- 
luded to by I. R., and hold a different view with regard 
to what is most helpful to the child in the study of the 
Scriptures. Whilst the study of the beautiful and the 


| spiritual is the most attractive, the child who has had 
| only that side presented, and has not been warned of the 


dangers and pitfalls which will beset him through life, 
has not been well educated and prepared for life’s con- 
flict, and who shall do this unless it be the wise teacher ? 
I have found in teaching a class of boys that where I 


| could draw lessons from practical life, whether it be of 


the benefits which accrue to the righteous, or the sorrows 
which are the sure results of wrong-doing, I could secure 
their interest and I believe reach their hearts and give 
them a lesson of profit, whilst lessons which were purely 
spiritual ofttimes appeared beyond their grasp and com- 
prehension. The Old Testament is full of such practical 
lessons, and should not be discarded from our teachings. 
The hardest work I have ever had as a teacher was to se- 
cure and retain the attention and interest of a class of 
active boys in a series of three months’ lessons, eleven in 
number, on the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
where at the most two lessons were all that were 
needed to cover the whole ground—historical, practical, 


| and spiritual. 


The lessons mentioned in I. R ’s paper on ‘‘ David’s 
Confession and Forgiveness,’’ etc., would have been a 
wonderful relief in teaching, and would surely have fur- 
nished some practical lesson by which we might have 
been benefited. 

I wish we might be represented on the International 
Committee. Have we ever asked for such representa- 
tion? I wish there might be women on that committee. 
Have we ever asked that they might have a share in the 
work? I wish that a better selection of subjects might 
be made. Have we ever called attention to the faults of 
the present selection, and asked fora better one? Does 
not some measure of responsibility rest upon us for our 
indifference and inaction? 
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I consider the study of the Scriptures under the Inter- 
national system, one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
instrument in God’s hands for the enlightenment of the 
world, the breaking down of priestcraft, by causing the 
people to think for themselves on subjects which hereto- 
fore they were content to receive largely from the lips of 
the clergy, and for the unification of all Christian people 
in the consideration of that which is of our highest inter- 
est, bringing us most closely together in sympathy and 
kindly feeling. Yet lam debarred from a part in this 
work because some of our people fear that if we consider 
the same subjects as others, we will accept their teachings, 
instead of actively presenting our own. Away with such 
fears! Teach our children and our members to think for 
themselves ; awaken and stimulate thought, by friction 
even, if need be, with the thought of others,—anything 
is better than sluggishness and inaction and consequent 
inanition. When the body or the mind is active and 
vigorous and energetie, it throws off disease and doubt. 
Friends, we need waking up. 

Prepare our own Lesson Leaves on the subjects which 
the world is thinking about and studying ; make them of 
sufficient interest to claim the attention of those outside 
our own Society. No better opening can be found for 
the spreading of Friends’ principles than the placing of 
such Leaves in the hands of teachers generally, and we 
will be the better and the stronger because of the effort, 
and the world will be made better because of our labor. 
I believe we took a backward step when we abandoned 
the International subjects, and that as a Society we have 
not been helped but hindered by this course. I hope that 
Friends will see their way clear to return and set their 
faces again in the right direction, when the next series of 
Lessons is adopted. I approve of the proposition of 
Lydia Mosher, that a full expression of views may be ob- 
tained in each monthly meeting, and that way may be 
provided for a proper representation of the same at our 
next Conference at Swarthmore. And, as a loyal Friend, 
I expect to do what I can to carry out the decision made 
at that Conference, whatever it may be. 


R. S. HAvILanpD. 


A FURTHER EXPLANATION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL 

HAD thought I would not answer any criticisms of my 
article on ‘‘ Righteous Indignation,’’ but I feel a further 
explanation is due many earnest minds seeking more 
light. What I said before I still maintain with no abate- 
ment of faith and earnestness, except a /afsus mentis 
in the use of the word ‘‘ condemned ’’ instead of * dis- 
approved ’’ when I said, referring to ‘‘ hating sin,’’ that it 
was a condition Jesus himself condemned 


T 


know them to be as honest and sincere in their views as 
myself, and as desirous to arrive at the truth. In this 
feeling of deep earnestness and good will no harm, but 
only good, can ultimately come from an exchange of 
views. 

The letter. by A. L. D. is, for the most part, built 
upon a misunderstanding of my position. She reads into 
my words the foreign thought that I denied the forgiving 
power of Christ, or of Omnipotent Love—a serious 
charge, and one that would very properly excite a fear ; 
but from anything I intended saying or thought I did say, 
entirely foundationless 

I said that you cannot separate the sin from the soul ; 
but I did not say that it could not be forgiven there, 
‘changed into righteousness, and the soul by that process 


[ am sufficiently acquainted with my objectors to 
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be made pure. Her very first quotation proves conclu- 
sively this position, and disproves the other. ‘‘ Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.’’ 
Isaiah 1: 18. Now, what are to be as white as snow? 
Why, your sins, the text unquestionably makes the Lord 
to say. What is the use of separating them from the soul 
if they are to be as white as snow? Or, if you separate 
them from the soul, providing it could be done, what is 
the use of making them as white as snow? I see no 
benefit to the soul in either case. The meaning seems to 
be clear that the sins are to be made pure and white by 
the transforming process of God’s power, which is capable 
for any task, or his grace, or love in the soul. 

I have for some time past been trying to conceive of 
sin separate from the soul, andI can’t doit. If it could 
be done, it would lead us back into the old belief of a 
separate personal devil, a theory that Friends exploded 
long ago. 

There are many good things in Alice’s letter that I 
can endorse with very great advantage; but if she had 
known my friend Dr. Ingersoll, and had grasped his 
meaning, she could not have spoken so slightly of his 
faith and biblical erudition. She has since told me she 
spoke in ignorance, and the Doctor, out ot his great lov- 
ing soul, I know will forgive her. 

And now in regard to the criticism by I. R., with 
whom also I rejoice to be acquainted. He brings up the 
scene of Jesus purifying the Temple, and because he 
made a ‘‘scourge of small cords,’’ attributes to hima 
spirit of ‘‘ righteous indignation.’’ 

It is very possible that my friend has misunderstood 
the object Jesus had in the scourges,and with this mis- 
understanding in the mind he might infer that it was the 
product of anger. But I believe we do greatly wrong 
Jesus, the Prince of peace, and the personification of 
love, in drawing this conclusion. If ‘‘ sentiment some- 
times gets the better of judgment,’’ tradition as often 
conceals the truth. I believe with Dean Alford that 
Jesus intended the knotted cord merely to make his will 
felt and understood by the sheep and oxen, which were 
kept in a part of the Temple for sacrifice. That would 
be altogether natural and likely, and would not, by giv- 
ing way to anger, which is a/ways included in ‘‘ righteous 
indignation,’’ make Jesus belie his blessed precepts and 
gospel of love. 

Would the plain denunciations uttered against the 
Pharisees, exposing them as ‘‘ hypocrites, generation of 
vipers,’’ ‘* be more emphatically expressed in anger than in 
the gentleness with which Jesus must ever have spoken ’’ ? 
It is a mistake to think that anger denotes power and 
authority. It betrays weakness. Love alone is om- 
nipotent. 

My friend enumerates a number of what he calls 
‘*concrete instances’’ towards which, he thinks, we 
should assume a bearing of ‘‘ righteous indignation,’’ but 
when we take that mystical, self contradictory term out 
of its ‘‘haze’’ by calling it plain azger, the delusion 
vanishes. We find such a feeling to be nothing less 
than sin. For hate is sin, wherever it is found, and no 
sophistry can make it otherwise. 

Whoever hates, even though he may have fancied he 
was ‘‘ righteously indignant,’’ Lincoln’s and Garfield’s 
assassins, shared morally in their guilt, and added to the 
nation’s crime. It was this hate that revenged blood 
with blood, and made the nation, in each case, a mur- 
derer. ‘To be consistent in our testimony against capital 
punishment, Friends cannot indulge in that self-same 
spirit that prompts it. No half-hearted conviction is 
fruitful of good or pleasing to God. 

Indeed our hearts do bleed great drops of pity when 
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contemplating the situation in unfortunate Armenia. | 


Pity not alone for the fallen Christians but also for the 
fallen Turk. We venture to predict that whatever aid 
will be rendered must be prompted by a feeling of love 
and pity in the hearts of men for their hapless brothers, 
and not by any fitful flame of wrath against the murder- 
ous Turk. 

If my friend had understood wherein lay the power 
that enabled Whittier to make the ‘‘ slavery-lovers,’’ and, 


in fact, all evil doers, ‘‘ quail and wince,’’ he would | 


have found it in his God-like love. In the stanza closing 
I. R.’s article, Whittier was holding up the looking glass, 
not to himself, but to Joseph Sturge, and the stanza is a 
bit of biography, and not necessarily Whittier’s own 
critical opinion. But in turning to ‘‘ Ichabod,’’ re- 
ferred to by I. R., I found nothing to favor his view, but 
instead, was Whittier’s own opinion and attitude on the 
very point in question. 
‘**Revile him not, —the tempter hath 
A snare for all ; 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath 
Befit his fall!” 
I have been asked, ‘‘ granting it is wrong to hate, 
what should be our attitude towards sin and evil?’’ I ask, 


in answer, Is it not possible to disapprove without hating ? | 


Will not perfect love best qualify us to augment right- 
eousness and diminish error in the world? 


through love. I know of no power in this world that can 
save, redeem, and forgive but omnipotent Love. 
proper attitude we should entertain towards sin and evil, 


sin and error personified, he said with authority begotten 
of love, ‘‘ Get thee behind me Satan.’’ 


act, as when meeting sin in the woman he dispensed with 


it, saying, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee, go thou and sin | 


nomore.’’ If he had allowed any hate against the sin to 
occupy his mind, it would have unfitted it for giving that 


that would awe her back into a life of virtue. O, the 
fallen of humanity, we but drive them deeper into crime 
and hell by our hate, when love, on the other hand, 
would give them hope and turn them heavenward. 
EpGaR M, Zavitz. 


WHICH FIRST? 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
In the discussion in regard to Lesson Leaves, many of | 
those favoring the International series think we should 
adopt it, and then explain the Friendly view to the pupils. 


Do we not run some risk in so doing? In giving out 
these to be prepared do we not in a measure endorse 
them, and will it not be difficult to eradicate the first 
impression ? 

I think our Leaves should first be studied, and then if 
necessary the teacher can compare them with the Inter- 
national Lesson on that subject. It would seem to me 
that right views should first be implanted, and compari- 
sons should come afterward. R. M. 


Tue kingdom of God begins within, but it is to make | 


itself manifest without. It is to penetrate the feelings, 
habits, thoughts, words, acts of him who is the subject of 
it. At last it is to penetrate our whole social existence, 
to mould all things according to its laws —/. D. Maurice. 


| enly joy that I thought I had been in Abraham's bosom. 
| declare the misery I was in, neither can I set forth the mercies of God 





ex. | year’s work, was appointed, and adjournment followed. 
I think we | 


should forgive, forget, and exert our utmost powers, by | 
example and precept, to redeem, which can only be done | 


| gram for next meeting. 
I believe our divinely inspired Teacher and perfect | 


example illustrated, expressly for our instruction, the | 


es ; ; _ | ago. 
He taught this view not only by allegory, but also by | circumstances would we be able to bear the punishments and still advo- 


| Watson. 


, : , me | whose parents and grandparents were members and to invite all to 
healing, helping, hope-inspiring counsel and sympathy | attend our meetings of worship, in order to show them our views and 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met on the 12th of 
First month. Several visitors were present, but some who had been 
appointed to furnish entertainment were absent on account of sickness 
and death amongst friends. 

A proposed change in the constitution was approved of after con- 
siderable discussion. 

Samuel M. Janney being the subject of the Literature Section for 
the evening, responses to roll-call were, with a few exceptions, extracts 
from his writings. The poem composed by his sister Tacy for the 
fiftieth anniversary of his marriage was recited by Jesse M. John, and 
Bernice Eves followed with his poem, ‘‘ Lake George.’’ Both were 
recited in a manner to present the beauty of the thoughts they contain. 
An interesting sketch of his life, prepared for the occasion by Martha 
Eves, gave prominence to the great pleasure derived from Bible study ; 
the evidence that through obedience to the manifestations of light and 
grace in the heart we have access to the Father, as had those who 
walked with Christ in the flesh; the grief caused by an undue desire 
for literary fame; and the help afforded a companion by a recognition 


| of his first call to the public ministry. 


A synopsis of the first chapter of Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends” 
was given by Julia E. Christian in a well-prepared paper, which set 


| forth the conviction, obedience, faithfulness, and devotion of George 


Fox especially, to the Divine call, and his preservation in the truth 
amid great persecution and suffering. He said: ‘* Though my exer- 


cises and troubles were very great, yet they were not so continual but that 


I had some intermissions, and was sometimes brought into such heav- 
As I cannot 


unto me in all my misery.”’ 
A nominating committee to make necessary arrangements for next 


The time for 
our next regular meeting will be Second month 9. CORRESPONDENT. 


BUCKINGHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Bucking- 
ham met First month 19 inthe meeting-house. The President read the 
fifth chapter of John. The Executive Committee presented the pro- 
Ellen Atkinson read a part of the Discipline 
which bears on “ Meetings of Discipline.’? Emily C. Fell had a very 
full and good biography of William Penn. Edith C. Williams read 
from ‘* No Cross, No Crown,” charging us to have faith when in com- 


° : ; , E “> | muniou with the Father through prayer ; whatsoever we shall ask, 
when, in the wilderness, tempted of the devil, which is | 


having faith, we will receive. 

Jacob C. Betts had prepared a summary of the 2d chapter of 
‘* Janney’s History,” showing us the true and tried Friends of long 
One could not help but wonder if we were placed in the same 


cate our principles. 

A paper on ‘‘ Should Friends use their influence in every way to 
add new members to our Socrety?’’ was well prepared by Mary A. 
It urged the necessity of using our influence first to those 


principles. ‘lhere is work enough for us to do if we look after and 
care for those who are not inclined to any particular denomination. 
There was a number of visitors with us who entered into the dis- 
cussion. There was some talk on what caused the separation of 
Friends. We were glad to hear it was from no disagreement of relig- 
ious belief, but of a pure business nature. E. C., Sec. 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—A conference under the care of Bucks Quarterly 


I" Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor was held at Newtown on 


First-day afternoon, the 26th ult. There was a good attendance, and 
an interesting meeting. Among those who spoke were Oliver S. Fell, 
business manager of the Peace Society, and his wife (who read an 


| essay), Charles M. Stabler, Samuel Swain, and Oliver H. Holcomb. 
| There were several excellent and impressive recitations. ‘Ss 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


T. ELLwoop ZELL, known to many of our readers by his imprint as 


| the publisher of Friends’ books, is spending the present winter in this 


city. It has been his habit for many years to go to Florida for the 
winter, where he has a home and orange orchards at Zellwood, in 


| Orange county, between the St. John river and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Last winter, however, the severe cold killed his orange trees to the 
ground, and they were cut down. He has budded and grafted many 
of them on the root, but is uncertain of the result. He was the pub- 


| lisher of S. M. Janney'’s History of Friends, and other standard 


works of the Society. He was also the publisher of FRIENDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER, in 1862. 
‘* WHAT is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 









EXTRACT. 
From ‘‘ Memorial and Poems of Sidney Lanier.” 


SIDNEY LANIER had large faith in God, and was a reverent disciple 
of the Master, but there grew in him a repugnance to the sectarianism 
































of the churches. He wrote: ‘‘I fied in tears from men’s ungodly 
quarrel about God. I fled in tears to the woods, and laid me down on 
the earth. 











Then somewhat like the beating of many hearts came up 
to me out of the ground; and I looked and my cheek lay close to a 
violet. Then my heart took courage, and I said: 

















***T know that thou art the word of my God, dear violet ; 
And oh, the ladder is not long that to my heaven leads. 
Measure what space a violet stands above the ground. 


’Tis no further climbing that my soul and angels have to do than 
that.’ ”’ 





























In his poem ‘‘ The Crystal,” (Christ) after turning his critic’s glass 
upon Shakespeare, Homer, Socrates, Dante, Milton, Emerson, Tenny- 
son, and others, and finding some fault in each, though loving and 
forgiving all, he turns reverently to Jesus and says : 























** But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign seer of time, 
But Thee, O poet’s Poet, wisdem’s tongue, 
But Thee, O man’s best man, O love's best lov, 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 
O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest, — 
What ¢f or yet, what mole, what plan, what lapse, 
What least defect, or shadow of def ect, 
What rumor, tattled by an enemy, 
Of inference loose, what lack of grace 
Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or death’s, — 
O, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 
Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ ?”’ 







































































Buyinc Corn IN Kansas.—The St. Louis Repudlic, in 
an article on the subject, says that everybody in Kansas is 
buying corn. Bankers, speculators, grain buyers, mer- 
chants, farmers, editors, and others who can scrape to- 
gether a few dollars are putting it into a pot with their 
neighbors and buying corn with it. Empty railroad cars are 
standing idle all over the State. The railroads are not 
complaining, for they know they will get the business some 
time. Very little corn is shipping out of the State. In the 
towns along the lines of railways a new corncrib may be 
seen at the rear of nearly every home. Men and women 
who can raise a few dollars are combining their capital 
and buying corn. The lumber companies are building 
cribs out of common fencing and storing away last year’s 
crop. Lumbermen have sold great quantities of common 
fencing for corncribs. There isn’t an editor in the State 
that isn’t taking corn on subscription, and each has his. | 
corncrib well filled. It is estimated that of the 200,- 
000,000 bushels of corn raised in Kansas last year not 
more than 1o per cent. has been shipped out of the State. 
The people will not sell it for 15 and 20 cents a bushel 
if they can hold it and get through the winter. 







































































































































































THe State or.UtTan.—Utah makes the forty-fifth 
State in the American Union. Within the boundary of 
the United States there now remain but four territories 
to be admitted, namely, New Mexico, Arizona, Indian 
Territory, and Oklahoma. This, however, is not count- 
ing Alaska, whose organization is of a nondescript char- 
acter. 

The population of Utah is estimated at 247,324. The 
valuation of property, 1895, was 98 millions of dollars. 
There are 19,816 ‘‘ farms ’’ in the State, of which 17,684 
are free from incumbrance ; the people do not seem to 
have run much to mortgages. The total area irrigated is 
Stated at 417,455 acres. There were, in 1894, 880 in- 
dustrial concerns, employing 5,054 laborers. The total 
‘‘export value’’ of the mineral products of the State, 
last year, was estimated at $8,312,352. 










































































‘* THE truly illustrious are they who do not court the 


praise of the world, but perform the actions which de- 
serve it.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
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| of water. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A BOTANICAL TRIP IN WINTER. 
So LATE in the year would not seem a propitious time 
for making botanical investigations, but as supplementary 
to former trips, I visited Riddleton, N. ]., Twelfth 
month 14,95. The direct object of the visit was to 
| further examine some oaks that had been observed earlier 
in the season. In that heavy clay soil many of the oaks 
flourish. ‘The pin oak, ( Quercus palustris) grows to great 
size; many of them two feet and more at the butt, 
reaching upward in fine proportion, to great height, with 
all the elements of majestic beauty, and few trees impress 
one more than a well grown pin oak. The ‘‘ Spanish oak ’’ 
(QO. falcata), the ‘* white oak ’’ (Q. Adba),the ** post oak ”’ 
(Q. stellata), the ‘‘ swamp white oak’’ (Q. dicolor), the 
red oak (Q. rubra), the ‘‘scarlet oak’’ (Q. coccinea), 
and its variety (“cforta) are all here in plenty ; and on 
little higher ground is the black Jack (Q. migra) the 
least valuable and the black sheep of the family. 
Our principal interest was in one tree, the ‘‘ over cup 
oak,’’ (Q. /yrata). We had discovered the tree on a 
| former visit, and were anxious to further examine it, for 
Q. lyrata had not before been reported as being found 
in New Jersey. The tree resembles the ordinary white- 
oak found growing in low grounds, but the leaves are lyrate 
in shape, and the cup of the acorn nearly covers the entire 
nut. Several other trees interested me, because they 
were different from the type, one of them I concluded 
was a hybrial probably of ‘* Alba’’ and ‘< Stellata,’’ and 
several others differed even from this. I called the atten- 
tion of the tenant on the farm where we found these 
| trees to them; he said they were ‘‘ only swamp white- 
oak.’’ Perhaps he was right. 
This farm contained 175 acres of field and woods. 
On it are 27 large ponds, some in the fields, some 
in the woods; some 100, some 200, and some 300 
feet across and from two to five feet deep. The country 
around is level or slightly rolling, the soil and subsoil 
a very stiff whitish clay; the inquiry continually 
presented itself, What caused these ponds? On a 
former visit in Sixth month I found all the ponds full 
In two or three were then growing, by almost 
wagon loads, the seldom found plant ‘ Featherfoil’’ 
(Huttonia inflata). It is an annual, the seeds sprouting 
at the bottom of the pond, the elongated caudicle reaches 
the surface, which in one case must have been near four 
feet, where grows a mass of beautifully cut and divided 
leaves and the flowering stems (four to eight, which 
partly recline on the water, are hollow, large as ones 
finger, and strongly inflated between the whorls of incon- 
spicuous flowers, so that they really float on the surface. 
Many of them had broken connection with the bottom, 
and were floating about without apparent inconvenience. 
Another equally curious plant, one of the Bladderworts 
(Utricularia inflata), grew in quantity in several of the 
ponds. The flowering scape arises from the submerged 
plant, producing at the surface a whorl of finely divided 


| leaves, with inflated petioles the upright stem three or 


four inches nigh, with three to eight curiously lipped and 
spurred yellow flowers. These floating bunches also 
break loose, and drifted by the wind are sometimes on 
one side of the pond, sometimes on the other. In 
another pond grew quantities of water will foil (Afprio- 
phyllum scabratum.) (mn another I found Myriophy//um 
ambiguum. 

At the time of my last visit these ponds, on account 
of the prevailing drouth, were still nearly empty. The 
tenant told me that he had known them for seventeen 
years, and that always before, they were filled up with 
water by the first of Twelfth month. On the now nearly 
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dry and cracked mud in the bottom of two of the ponds | 


I found two species of the ‘‘ liverwort ’’ (Marchantiacee) , 
beautifully formed little plants, now dead by the frost, 
not larger than a penny or five-cent piece. Doubtless 
the partly dried mud and decayed leaves had made 
‘* favorable condition ’’ for the spores of these plants to 
start into growth, but they were too late in the season ; 
they failed to send up their ‘ flower stalk,’’ and it was 
impossible to identify their species. ©. Bh: be 
Swedesboro, N. I 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
Norristown (Pa.) Herald. 

Tue Phoenixville Repudlican has made a remarkable dis- 
covery. It announces that the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers, as they are frequently called, is fast passing 
away, and that, ere another century is completed, they 
will have passed away forever, for the want of votaries 
and recruits. 

This may be true of Phoenixville. It is extremely 
misleading if taken in anything like a general sense. It 
is the opinion of those best informed on the subject, in- 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE estate of Mrs. Aspinwall, of Pittsburg (mostly left to the Episco- 


pal Hospital in this city), which was first stated at $3,500,000, is later 
estimated at a much less sum —perhaps $500,000. 


—Robert Burns’s great-grandson and namesake, his last descend- 
antin the direct male line, has just died at Blackhall, near Edinburgh, 
aged 52 years. He had served asa soldier and as a gardener in the 
Edinburgh Public Gardens, but for fourteen years past had been keeper 
of the powder magazine at Blackhall. He left no children. 

—For the first time the Finster-Aarhorn, the highest of the Bernese 
Alps, has been climbed in winter. Professor Fischer, with the guide 
Almer, accomplished the feat a few weeks ago. 

—Professor Reinkens, since 1873 Bishop of the German ‘“ Old 
Catholics,’’ died recently at Bonn. Till the protest of the fourteen 


| professors against the Vatican decrees he had been Professor of The 
| ology at Breslau. 


—An expedition under Professor Sollas will leave Sydney soon for 


the South Sea Islands to make deep borings in coral atolls. 


—Princess Helena of England (Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein) is writing a book of etiquette for women in good society. 
—Jacques Anatole France, the poet and litterateur, has been elected 


| tomembership in the French Academy to fill the vacancy caused by 


side and outside of the organization, that the Society of | 


Friends in this country was never more aggressive, more 
vigorous, or fuller of vitality, than at the present time. 

The present decade is a period of revival among 
Friends, both in England and America. 
disposition to adhere to antiquated forms, perhaps, but 
there is an awakening to the vital principles on which 
Quakerism is based, which are not at all likely to perish 
because they are now coming to be recognized by all de- 
nominations. 

While there is a war spirit to be testified against, a 
liquor traffic to be overthrown, equal rights to be secured 
for women, and other reforms to be accomplished, not 
only in the domain of religious thought, but in that of 
social and business life, there is little danger of the or- 
ganization dying out. 


Dip SancHo UNDeERsTAND?—An incident which 
would seem to prove that a dog learns to understand the 
language of his country was related by one willing to 
vouch for its truth. And this is the story : 

A dog had come to be very old in a family in a coun- 
try village. One of the family remarked on a certain day 
as the dog lay in the room : 

‘IT think Sancho ought to be put out of the way. 
He is only a nuisance now.”’ 

That afternoon Sancho disappeared, and as the days 
passed did not return. In the course of a week a neigh- 
bor said: ‘* I see that your dog is up at the poor house.’’ 
On inquiry it was learned that Sancho, having called at 
the poor-house and been kindly received, had continued 
on as a guest. 
made a brief call at his old home, he lived at the Town 
Farm, and there peacefully ended his dog’s life.— 
Exchange. 


Docs 1n BeLcium.—Fifty thousand Belgian dogs are | 


employed in dragging small carts about the streets. 
They are said to have greater pulling power than any 
other animal, being able easily to pull four times their 
weight. They are often overloaded and cruelly treated, 
and an effort is being made to improve their condition 
by passing laws punishing the use of the whip and kick- 
ing, prohibiting the employment of dogs under twenty- 
two inches shoulder height, and compelling the use of 
such harness and shafts as will allow the animals to lie 
down for rest. 


And ever after, although he sometimes | 


There is less | 


| the wild Magyars into a nation of free and progressive men, 


the death of Ferdinand De Lesseps. One of his stories has been 
edited by Dr. Edward H. Magill, and placed in the latter's series 
of French readers. 


—The American Silk Journal states that the Japanese now have 
the finest silk machinery for any purpose that is built. As there is no 
treaty for the protection of patents or trade marks between Japan and 
other countries, the Japanese adopt and reproduce at their own will 
whatever they find invented elsewhere, even reproducing the marks 
and stamps by which patented articles are distinguished. 


—When Hungary celebrates (this year) the thousandth anniversary 
of its existence as a State, the government will endeavor to depict the 
whole history of the Hungarian State and show the development of 
In 896 
the Magyars reached the fertile plain between the Danube and the 


| Theiss, and it has ever since remained the home of their descendants. 


the youngest 65. 


—‘even brothers, all over sixty-five years old, had a reunion in 
Fresno, Cal., recently, and a notable photographic group is an inter- 
esting memento of the occasion. The brothers are of the Funck 
family. There are three sisters in the family, too, all very near the 
threescore and ten years’ mark. The eldest of the brothers is 84 and 
A noticeable fact is that each wears along white 


| beard and none are bald. 


—A syndicate has been formed in London to send out an expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic next summer for whale and seal fishing. Two 
steam whalers of 400 tons, with steam launches to be used in chasing 


| the blue whale, will be fitted up, and a small scientific party, headed 
| by Mr. Bordigrevinck, will be taken along and landed, if possible, at 


Cape Adare. Similar commercial expeditions are being planned at 
Leith and Hamburg and in Norway. 


—Constantinople has lately had a snow storm heavy enough to 


| prevent trains from leaving the city and to suspend navigation in the 
| port. 


—Charles F. Crocker, of San Francisco, will pay the expenses of 


| the Lick Observatory Expedition to Japan, to observe the eclipse of 
| the sun next summer. 


—Senator John M. Thurston, of Nebraska, says he is a descendant 


| of that Thorstein, son of Eric the Red, of Scandinavia, who is said to 





| have made an expedition to Vineland (New England) in 1005. 


| the Benedictine Monastery of St. James, at Mentz. 


Ata 
later period the family settled in England, and one of its members was 
Thurston, twenty-eighth Archbishop of York. 


—Another side of the story about the exodus of farmers from the 
West and Northwest to the South is stated in Nebraska papers. They 
say that during the last three months more than a hundred car loads of 
immigrant baggage and farming utensils have been received in Omaha, 
consigned to various points in Nebraska, by former residents of the 
State who left some time since for the South, and who are returning, 


| and are glad to be able to get back. 


—Bernard Quaritch, the famous London dealer in books, asks 
£5,250, about $26,000, for the psalter, printed in 1459, for the use of 
This is probably 


the highest price ever asked for a book. The volume is printed on 


| vellum, and is the third that came from the printing press—the second 


printed book with a date. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


| CLARA BARTON, representing the Red Cross Society, left New York, 


| on the steamship Mew York, on the 22d. 


She was accompanied by 
four assistants. She said: ‘* We expect to reach Constantinople 
within three weeks. This will allow for delay and transfer in London, 
Paris, and Geneva. I have no definite plans as yet, but I shall mature 





84 


plans when I reach the field of iets I do not know the amount 
of the Armenian relief fund. We are going to feed the hungry, and 
that is as far as we have laid our plans at present. I shall, upon ar- 
riving at Constantinople, endeavor to enlist the sympathy ofthe United 
States Minister at that place. I do not yet know whether I shall 
make an effort to have an audience with the Sultan himself.” 


A LARGE meeting to express sympathy with the Armenians was held 
in this city on the 22d ult., Bishop O. W. Whitaker, ( Episcopal) pre- 
siding. Archbishop Ryan (Roman Catholic) sent a strong letter, 
saying that he sympathized with the movement, “ heart and soul.” 
Addresses were made by two native Armenians among others. A 
message was sent to President Cleveland, asking for ‘* such prompt 
and vigorous action on behalf of our fellow citizens in the Turkish 
Empire as your executive authority warrants,’ and a committee of 
twenty-five was authorized to collect funds. 


THE Maryland Legislature, on the 22d ult., elected George L. 
Wellington (Rep.) United States Senator. “ He will take the seat, next 
year, now occupied by Charles H. Gibson, (Dem.). As he is from 
Allegheny county in western Maryland, and A. P. Gorman, the other 
Senator, is from Baltimore, the long standing rule that one of the two 
Senators should be chosen from the “ Eastern Shore’’ of Maryland, 
(the part of the State east of Chesapeake Bay), is thus set aside. In 
the balloting for Senator, for several days, Robert B. Dixon, of Talbot 
county, a well-known Friend, received several votes. 


THE twenty-eighth annual convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association began in Washington, on the 23rd ult., 
and continued six days, Three hundred delegates were present, in- 
cluding many prominent in the movement. Susan B. Anthony, of 
Rochester, New York, the long time president of the organization, 
presided. 


THE United States Minister at Constantinople, Terrell, has obtained 
an order from the Turkish Government allowing him to name any per- 
sons whom he approves to enter the interior of Turkey and distribute 
charitable relief. Upon this it is understood Clara Barton and her 
assistants will proceed, though not regarded officially as the Red Cross 
Society. 

A FRESH sensation was caused in Europe, especially in England, 
on the 24th, by the publication, in the Pal/ Mall Gazette, London, of a 
dispatch representing that a treaty “ offensive and defensive ’’ had been 
formed by Russia and Turkey, thus completely overthrowing England’s 
influence over the latter country. The dispatch was much discussed, 
and its truth questioned, but it is generally admitted that the story is 
very plausible, and it is thought that the denials are the ordinary 
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‘CER AN D J OURN AL. 


A CONTROVERSY exists between England and Brazil over the pos- 
session of the island of Trinidad, on the coast of the latter country, 
and it was announced last week that Lord Salisbury had made the 
definite demand that an arbitration as to ownership be agreed to by 
Brazil, before February 12,in default of which England would hold 
the island, “ without further appeal.’’ Brazil asserts that the island is 
well known to be a part of its territory, and is said to have refused 
Lord Salisbury’s demand. The Argentine Republic (Buenos Ayres) 
supports Brazil. All the South American countries, Chile and Bolivia 
perhaps excepted, seem likely to unite in a policy unfriendly to England. 


FRANK J. CANNON and Arthur Brown were last week elected 
United States Senators by the Legislature of Utah. They are both 
Republicans. They took their seats in the Senate this week. H. D. 
Money (Dem.) has been elected United States Senator from 
Mississippi. 

PRINCE HENRY of Battenberg, son-in-law of Queen Victoria, 
(husband of her youngest daughter, Princess Beatrice), died of fever 
on a naval vessel, the Blonde, on the west coast of Africa, on the 21st 
ult. He had gone out to Africa to join the military expedition against 
the Ashantee tribe of natives, and was taken ill. He was in his 
thirty-eighth year. He married Princess Beatrice in 1885. They 
have four children, three boys and a girl, the eldest born in 1886. 


THE large new steamship St. Pau/, of the American Line between 
New York and Southampton, ran ashore in a fog, near Long Branch, 
early on the morning of the 25th. Her passengers and mails were 
landed, and her cargo taken off. At this writing it is still hoped to 
haul her off. 


Betsy HALTON Moopy, mother of Evangelist D. L. Moody, died 
in Northfield, Massachusetts, on the 26th ult., from an attack of the 
grip. She was in her gist year. 


LONDON dispatches, 27th, give reports that Lord Salisbury has 
asked President Cleveland to join in a note to the Powers, “ protesting 
against the treachery of the Turkish Government,’’ and asking that 
united action be taken to obtain genuine reforms in Armenia. It is 
also said that he asked the United States to join in a demonstration of 
the English and American fleets in Turkish waters. 


BoTu branches of Congress have passed resolutions urging that in 
the interest of humanity the European powers concerned in the Treaty 
of Berlin should carry out its provisions for the protection of the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey ; also declaring that Congress will support 
the President in the most vigorous action he may take for the protection 
and security of American citizens in Turkey. In a discussion in the 


House, on the 27th, it was stated that no American has been killed in 










































































































































‘* diplomatic quibbles.”’ 
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" Vigor belongs 
to health Health to well-fed 
bodies. It's easy to feed some 
people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, the convalescent 
and the dyspeptic is 
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NOTICES. 

The following circular has been sent to 
the correspondents of all the monthly meetings 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Friends generally are asked to see that correct 
lists are promptly forwarded. 

‘Our Yearly Meeting has authorized its Com- 
mittee on Isolated Members to prepare and 
print a pamphlet containing the names and ad- 
“dresses (as far as can be ascertained) of all the 
isolated Friends belonging to the seven yearly 
meetings. It is important that this list be made 


* * 
* 








Armenia. 


as full and correct as practicable, so if there are 
any changes in the names or addresses of the 
members of the meeting for which thou art cor- 
respondent, since the lists were sent me last 
spring, please forward them by the ist of Third 
month. No other list will be asked for this 
year. Ifno reply is received by the date men- 
tioned, the names will be printed as they appear 
in the Extracts for 1894, or in the revised lists 
sent in 1895.’’ 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, New Hope, Pa., 
Clerk of the Committee. 





*.* The next regular meeting of the West 
Philadelphia Young Temperance Workers will 
be held in the meeting-house, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, 
Second month 5, at 8 o’clock. In addition to 
other exercises, an interesting debate will take 
place on the question, Resolved, “‘ The New 
Woman is an improvement over the one of 
Ancient Times,”’ between debaters chosen from 
the Young Temperance Workers of Seventeenth 
and Girard Avenue, and the West Philadelphia 
Young Temperance Workers. It is hoped that 
there will be be large attendance. 

Epw. C. Drxon, President. 
Bessi£ M. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


*.* A meeting under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, etc., will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Cherry above 15th Street, on 
Third-day, Second month 4, at 3 fo’clock, to 
be addressed by Prof. S. G. Atkins, President 
of State Industrial School at Winston, Salem, 
N. C., an institution which (by its appropria- 
tion) has the endorsement of the Legislature of 
that State. 

He comes well recommended as an able edu- 






cator, and one who understands the negro prob- 
lem in the South. 

All interested in the uplifting of these our 
fellow countrymen, are solicited to attend and 
extend this information. 

Ws. STILL, President. 
Won. HEACOCK, 1 


: S ies. 
J. M. TRUMAN, JR., § CceetaNTes 





*.* Circular meetings will occur in Salem 
Quarter, in Second month, as follows : 
2. Mickleton. 
16. Mullica Hill. 
23. Woodstown. 


Jos. B. Livezey, Clerk of Committee. 





*,.* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets 
this eveniug at 8 o'clock, at 1520 Race Street. 
Wma. Heacock, Clerk. 





*,.* Quarterly meetings in Second month 
occur as follows : 
4. Philadelphia, Race Street, 10 a. m. 
6. Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
Abington, Abington, Pa. 
7. Stanford, Creek, N.Y. 
8. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, Salem, O. 
12. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
15. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
7. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 





*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
SECOND MONTH, 1896: 
16. Mt. Kisco. 


Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
JosepH T. McDow8Lt, Clerk, 
13th St., 


etc., to 


116 W. New York. 


FRIENDS’ 


*,* The regular meeting of the Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor of New York Monthly 
Meeting will be held in the Library Room on 
16th Street, New York, on Seventh-day, Second 
month 8, at 7.30 p.m. Special subjects for con- 
sideration, Temperance and Tobacco. Social 
Meeting after the Monthly Meeting. Supper at 
6 p.m. 

. LEAH H. MILLER, Secretary. 


*,* A conference of parents, teachers, school 


committees, and others interested in the cause | 


of education, will be held under the care of the 
Educational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, on Seventh-day, Ist of 
Second month, 1896, at 10.30 a. m., at Race 
Street meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Address by G. Stanley Hall, President of 
Clark University, Worcester, 
subject, ‘*Study of Children, Methods, and 
Results.’’ 

All present are invited to participate in the 
discussion following the lecture. 

MATILDA GARRIGUES, 
Chairman Committee on Conferences. 


Delighted 

is the usual expression 
of the housekeper who 
uses it for the first 
time. It’s so differcnt 
in action and results 
from allothers. It’s a 
labor and silver saver: 


ELECTR LIOON 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO.. 72 John St. New York 


John Faber Miller, ~%,,2¢=>* 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in 
Counties 








Joun W. HuTcHInson, Chairman. | 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING. 


- nr ta re aL 
BAL SCHOOLTuseiTuRet 


GRAND RAPIOS.MICH. 





eo S§ WILLIAM HEACOCK, 48 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


| TELEPHONE 4036. 
Mass., on the | ——_——_——— 








STREET, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Montgomery and ENED 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


*“COUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
Wivb best of references. 


Room No. 40 Imperial] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


Benjamin Green, 


| 83 North Second Street, 


Philadelphia. 
CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


| CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 0th St. Phila. 





Cold or Exposed Rooms 


can be thoroughly and economically heated 


by a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


Each 


grate heats two or more rooms. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York, 


The 


Monthly (size of page 11x16). 
year, including all supplements. 


Pistes and 
ing, P'yrography, 


extra pages of Working Designs 
mbroidery, etc. 


ee ern 
Art Amateur. : 


BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART MACAZINE. 
(EstaBiisHEep 1579.) 
Sumptuously printed and richly fllustrated. Price, $4.00 a 


Single c pics, 5 cents, each containing exquisite Color 
w tainting, Carving, China Decoration, Model- 
For sale by all first-ciass newsdealers. 


Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Art as an aceomplish- 


ment. The only art periodical awarded a medal at the W orld’s } air, wnere twenty 


c.piemas 


were awarded to its special writers and artists. ‘I he fcllowing are the principal departments: 


On. Partive 
Water Colon 
Paste. Parntine 
Tarzsrry Pawtine 
ILLUSTRATING 


DksiGNING roR THE ART TRADES 
Cuvrce anp Homsz Emprowery 

Hiome Decogation anp f URS ISHING Mopg.ine 
BiocRaPrHies oF ARTISTS I 
Apvicke BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Curna Il atyrine 
Woop Carvixe 

in Cua¥ 
YROGRAPHY 

W roveut lnonw Worx. 


A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all who, before Javuary 1, 1896, will 
send to the publisher o4.u—the regwiar subscription pr.ce—eud mention this journal ; 


GIVES, w'th a year’s subscription to the Magazine, any one of Seven 


OFFER 
a 


One of the Colored Plates given with a 
Subscription for 1596. 


Portfolics, each containing 12 admirable Reproductions of Studies and , 
Pictures after original paintings in Oil, Water Colors, and Pastels by some 
of the very best artists, Thus, Por \ 
Flower Subjects, painted for The Art Amateur by Paul 
de Longpr®;: Portfolio No. 2 I “ Mi 
Portfolio 3: Figure Subjects ; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Still Life; 
Portfolio 5: Landscapes and Marines; Portfolio6: Genre, ete. 
7: China Designs. 


Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite ‘ 


2: 12 Animal $ tud‘es, by Helene Maguire; 


Portfolio 
The contents of any one of the Portfolies, at our 


catalogue prices, would cost from $2.00 to $4.00. They are some of the sume pictures that are framed in thousands of cultivated homes; 


that are used as models for students in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. 


These portfolios full of 


beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given im addition to the Color Piates which go wih every number of Tu ART AMATEUR. / 


SIVES THR 
jor $4.00 you get 15 months’ eu! tion fo 


OFFER 


Animal, Landscape, 


EE MONTHS’ sy 
month becrip' for tt 


BSCRIPTION FREE, beginning with any issue. That is, 
3 @ price of 12 months. 

you must mention this journal when sending the $4.00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, state if you prefer Flower, 
or Chins painting subjects. 


‘© avail yourself of either Offer A or Offer B, , 


Specimen Copy of Tux Art Amateve (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for al! kinds of 
a sent for 25 cents if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new {illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies ” 


Pictures for s 2-cent stamp. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. » 


~sA a7 a 


[F YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 18906. A new 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ** New Cata- 
logue’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 

In Rugs, Mats fn Upholstery, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., ete., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mam Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market 8t. Eighth St. Filbert 88. 
PhiJadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richard A. French, 
Woolen Draper and Tailor, 

1017 WALNUT STREET, 


Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


Achoice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


rument J 


IWDER COMI 


Fearon & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 


aad rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security 
Gollection of interest and principal attended to 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, vs atte Co., Neb 
Joszra WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 
Casher. 


Washington 


| nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in 
vestments in all parts of ee Mort- 
gages collec oe and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. | 
Philadelphia references 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


“AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, | 1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, 


No. 7 North oat Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeneRaL Trust and BaNxine Busrvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
&, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete, ete, 
Baterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


Vice- Presidents, 
ee Miller and — K. Taylor. 


Chairman, Henry ©. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
hite, Math. C Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


THE > R AR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000. 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


maw | RUST CO. 


Muecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
ones Sagess anes Se Den, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 
Executive Commilice: Wm. H 
Francia A. a. 





OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM 8B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL Desr2aBLe Forms of Lirg and ENpowMENT INSUBANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PungLy McTuAL; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLions and 
a Suepivus of over Tages Mrutions. [TS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HA HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BEOWN. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jn. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. eran. 

JOHN C. 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, 
Francis R Cope Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, 


Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINI§- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; M r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Aasistant Actuary, Dav ID G. ALSOP. 





ieee County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to ons families Office 
603 North Eighth niladelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


~ COMPOUND OXYGEN © 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

{IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
Seah iets Biseckborn 

The sick 
of 200 pages, seuc ite Wor WIE ESKINg, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


Seven Pounds 
ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31.N Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


* JAEGER” 


THE FINEST WOOLEN UNDERWEAR. 
Made in all weights, from the lightest 
gause for Summer to the Heaviest for 


Winter, absolutely Pure Wool of the 
finest quality and texture. 


Philadelphia Depot, 
Dr. J ger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


S. C, HANCOCK, Prop 
1523 Chestnut Street, 


former)s 1104. Chestnut Street. 


Consul- 





